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NO. X.—THE SOLEMN LEAGUE’ AND COVENANT.—RETRIBUTION. 


“ Your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your agreement with 
hell shall not stand; when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, then 
ye shall be trodden down by it.”—Isaiah xxviii. 18. 

As WE are sketching the history of the Church, and not of 
the State, we might pass over untouched the dark period which 
followed the overthrow of the first Scotch Episcopate, and 
proceed to the more genial theme of its reéstablishment. That 
period, however, is not destitute of interest: it exhibits the 
genius and spirit of Presbyterianism in its most revolting forms, 
its treachery, its intolerance, its unquenchable thirst for blood ; 
and also a cheering example of retributive justice, when the 
claws of the Covenanting monster were pared by the irresist- 
ible sword of Cromwell, and its jaws muzzled by his stern and 
powerful hand. In order that our readers may share in our 
satisfaction, we will dwell briefly on a few of the leading 
incidents. 

We said at the close of the last number that a peace was 
patched up between the King and the Covenanting insurgents, 
who had usurped the authority of governing Scotland. It was, 
however, of short continuance. Emboldened by success, they 
made more extravagant demands, and, on the King’s refusal, 
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they again prepared for war. The royal fortresses in Scotland 
were seized upon—in many cases through the treachery of the 
governors—and another army, thirty thousand strong, under 
the command of Leslie, marched into England in the Summer 
of 1640, defeated a small force of Royalists near Newcastle, 
and obtained possession of that and other important towns in 
the northern counties. The spirit of Englishmen had sunk so 
low, through faction and fanaticism, that no effectual resistance 
was offered. The Parliament which met in April of that year 
was warned of the intended invasion by the King, but refused 
to grant any subsidies that a proper army might be levied, and 
was of necessity hastily dissolved, to prevent worse disasters. 
The famous (or infamous) Long Parliament met in November 
following, and displayed, if possible, a worse spirit. No sup- 
plies were voted by the factious House of Commons to defend 
their native country and repel the invaders; but they rather 
sympathized with their treasonable purposes, and occupied the 
King with their own demands, subversive of the ancient Con- 
stitution, and intended for the destruction of the Church of 
England. In the mean time the Scotch Parliament had met, 
without the presence of a royal commissioner, as was required 
by law, and confirmed entire all the acts of the pretended As- 
sembly at Glasgow; and authorized, moreover, “letters of 
horning” against the excommunicated prelates and others of 
the faithful. Charles was obliged to yield, and confirm the 
proceedings of the Scottish Convention of Estates; while the 
sum of £300,000 was voted by the English Parliament to 
reward the Scotch for their “brotherly assistance.” A treaty 
of peace was signed in August, 1641, and Charles visited Scot- 
land immediately afterwards. He was compelled to shower 
dignities and pensions on his treacherous foes and open ene- 
mies. Old Leslie was created Earl of Leven; Loudon and 
Lindsay were elevated to the same rank ; while Argyle, equally 
perfidious and cowardly, was created a Marquis. The Parlia- 
ment which was held during his visit, among other nefarious 
acts, bestowed the possessions of the Episcopal sees according 
to their pleasure. Argyle received the revenues of the Bishop- 
rics of Argyle and the Isles to his own use, and other Covenant- 
ers secured those of Moray, Caithness, and Ross. The estates 
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of Orkney and Edinburgh were bestowed upon the University 
of that city. They also demanded that Sir Robert Spottis- 
woode, Sir John Hay, Bishop Maxwell, Lord Napier, and other 
loyal noblemen and gentlemen, should be punished as “ incendi- 
aries.” The King was destined to experience another grievous . 
humiliation ; he was obliged to submit to the infliction of hear- 
ing a sermon from Henderson, and undergoing the other for- 
malities of Covenanting worship. He survived them indeed, 
but it was only to be reserved for a more unhappy destiny. 
He remained in Scotland till November, and was then enabled 
to return to London, on account of the outbreak of the Papist 
massacre in Ireland. 

The city of Aberdeen had made itself obnoxious to the rul- 
ing faction by its steady resistance to the abominable Cove 
nant, and submission was extorted at the point of the bayonet. 
The town was occupied by a strong force under the command 
of Montrose ; a visitation and purgation of the University was 
ordered by the Assembly of 1639, and revenge was sated to 
its utmost extent upon their hated foes, “the Aberdeen Doc- 
tors.” <A description is given by Baillie, one of the agents in 
the foul transaction : 

We found a great averseness in the hearts of many, from our course, albeit 
little in countenance. Doctors Sibbald, Forbes, and Scroggie, were resolved 
to suffer martyrdom before they subscribed anything concerning Episcopacy 
and Perth Articles; but we resolved to speak nothing to them of these mat- 
ters, but of far other purposes. We found them irresolute about the Canons 
of Dort, as things they had never seen, or at least considered. They would 
say nothing against any clause of the Book of Canons, Liturgy, Ordination, 
und High Commission. Dr. Forbes’ treatises, full of a number of Popish 
tenets, and intending direct reconciliation with Rome farther than either Monta- 
cute or Spalato, or any I ever saw, among their hands and that of their young 
students, together with a treatise of Bishop Wedderburn’s, and an English 
priest, Barnesius, all for reconciliation. Dr. Sibbald, in many points of doc- 
trine, we found very corrupt, for the which we deposed him, and ordained him 
without quick satisfaction to be processed. It was laid upon poor me to be 
their examiner and moderator in their process. Dr. Scroggie was an old man, 
not very corrupt, yet perverse in the Covenant and Service Book. Dr. Forbes’ 
ingenuity pleased us so well that we have given him yet time for advisement. 
Poor Barron, otherwise an ornament to our nation, we find has been 7n multis 


in the Canterburian way. Great knavery and direct intercourse with His 
Grace was found among them, and yet all was hid from us that they probably 


could. 

The respite of Dr. Forbes was a very brief one ; he had con- 
veyed his own house to the Professorship of Divinity in Aber- 
deen University, and regarding himself as in for life, had inserted 
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no clause to secure himself a life-interest in it. Consequeutly he 
found himself very soon on the outside, and was compelled to 
leave Scotland in such haste, “ that he had no time to put his 
affairs in order.” The faithful among the parochial clergy 
- were also displaced by the inquisitors. In the plenitude of 
their zeal they wished the city to be given up ¢o plunder and 
conflagration ; but this Montrose steadily refused, and in conse- 
quence began to be looked upon as “ carnal” and “ malignant.” 
Disgusted with their cruelty, and touched by the humiliation to 
which he saw his sovereign exposed while in Scotland, he 
afterwards became one of his most devoted adherents, and did 
noble exploits as generalissimo of the royal forces in the north- 
ern kingdom. 

Intoxicated with success, the Covenanters now turned their 
attention to England, and in their negotiations with the King 
and Long Parliament, which preceded the civil war, auda- 
ciously demanded that “in all His Majesty’s dominions there 
might be one Confession of Faith, one Directory of Public 
Worship, one public Catechism, and one form of Kirk and 
government”; “that the names of heresies and sects, Puri- 
tans, Conformists, Separatists, Anabaptists, &c., should be szp- 
pressed ;” and innocently suggested that “the Prelatical Hie- 
rarchy being put out of the way, the work will be easy without 
forcing any conscience, to settle in England the government of 
the Reformed Kirk, by Assemblies.” 

These demands, insulting and extravagant as they were, met 
with favour from the English insurgents, partly because they, 
in @ measure, coincided with their own views and purposes as 
to the English Church, and partly because the assistance of the 
Scotch became necessary, as the war proceeded. The result 
was the adoption of “ the Solemn League and Covenant,” by the 
Westminster Assembly and Long Parliament, in 1643, and by 
the Scotch Parliament, in 1644. We shall insert some speci 
mens of this atrocious compact ; which seems to be a develop- 
ment of the turbulence of the furiously raging heathen in the 
second Psalm. 

After swearing to devote themselves to the preservation of 
the Scotch Presbyterian system as then existent, and to the 
Reformation [or deformation rather] of the Churches of Eng. 
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land and Ireland, after the same pattern, comes the 2d clause, 
as follows: 


That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavour the 
extirpation of Popery, Prelacy (that is, Church government by Archbishops, 
Bishops, their Chancellors, and Commissaries, Deans, and Chapters, Arch- 
deacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that Hierarchy), 
superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found con- 
trary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness, lest we partake in other 
men’s sin; and thereby be in danger or receive of their plagues: and that 
the Lorp may be one, and His name one in the three kingdoms. 

In the next clause they professed their resolution to preserve 
the rights of the Parliament, and at the same time defend the 
King’s person and authority, and have no thoughts or intentions 
to diminish his just power or greatness. [Shocking hypoc- 
risy !] 

In the fourth they promise to endeavour the discovery of all 
incendiaries and malignants, who hinder the reformation of 
religion, or make any faction contrary to this League or Cove- 
nant, that they may be brought to condign punishment. 

They also swore to defend and assist each other in the prose- 
cution of their schemes, and not to give themselves up to a 
“detestable indifferency or neutrality in this cause ”—with 
the usual cant about the glory of Gop, the good of the king- 
dom, and the honour of the King, which abounds in all their 
productions, however pernicious and opposed to each. 

“The reign of Terror” now prevailed in Scotland, and the 
pulpits resounded with the most frantic cries for blood and 
vengeance. Those were denounced who led quiet and peacea- 
ble lives, as well as those who fought for the King and the 
Constitution. We give an illustration from the “ seasonable 
warning ” of the Assembly, of January, 1645 : 


It is no time to dally, nor to go about the business by halves, nor be 
almost, but altogether zealous. Cursed be he who doeth the work of the 
Lorp negligently, or dealeth falsely in the Covenant of Gop. Whoever he 
be that will not, according to public order and appointment, adventure his 
person, or send out those that are under his power, or pay the contributions 
imposed for the maintenance of the forces, must be taken for an enemy, a 
malignant, and a covenant breaker, and so involved both into the displeasure 


of Gop and the censures of the Kirk, and, xo doubt, into civil punishments also, 
to be inflicted by the State. 


How thoroughly this was carried out in execution may be 
understood by a few examples ; but it far transcends our feeble 
powers to give any adequate description of the atrocities that 
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were committed at the instigation of these pretended ministers 
of the merciful REDEEMER. 

The Master of Napier was held a close prisoner at Edin- 
burgh while Montrose was pursuing his wonderful career of 
triumph and conquest, but made his escape and succeeded in 
joining him. “ On this account,” says Dr. Wishart, “ the Com. 
mittee of Estates took his father (a man on the verge of sev- 
enty, and than whom a better, Scotland, in this age, hath never 
produced), his wife, a daughter of the Earl of Mar, his brother- 
in-law, Stirling of Keir (also a most excellent man, the chief 
of his race, and one who, for his loyalty, had long and severely 
suffered), his two sisters, the one a very noble lady, married to 
Keir, the other a young maiden [Lilias, aged eighteen], and 
cast them all into a dungeon, from whence they were destined 
to be liberated by the Master of Napier himself, under the vic- 
torious auspices of his uncle.” Edinburgh Castle was the 
scene of their imprisonment; and after they had been confined 
about two months the plague broke out in the castle, and six 
of the prisoners died. The dignified appeal of the aged peer, 
and the gentle pleadings of the innocent ladies for their release 
from imprisonment and exposure to this terrible malady, are 
still on record, and orders were given by the Committee of 
Estates for their release on heavy bail for their carriage and 
modest behaviour ; but either the order was not executed, or 
they were again put into close confinement during the intensest 
heat of Summer, for, as above mentioned, they were rescued by 
young Napier, after the battle of Kilsyth, from the prison 
of Linlithgow. Thus we see that these miscreants were 
not ashamed to maltreat and imprison innocent and lovely 
women, so that Sepoy cruelty even finds a prototype in 
them. 

Dr. Wishart, the author of the foregoing narration, a cler- 
gyman of great eminence, was thrown into a noisome hole of 
the Tolbooth, for holding correspondence with the royalists, 
where he narrowly escaped being killed by rats. However, he 
survived the cruelties inflicted, and afterwards became Bishop 
of Edinburgh. Dr. Forbes, who, as we have seen above, was 
Professor of Divinity at Aberdeen, was put to great straits 
before he could leave the country, and a small cave on the Hill 
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of Corse is still known as the “ Laird’s hiding hole,” because 
he was often compelled to take refuge in it from the search of 
his covenanting persecutors. The following terrible picture is 
not overcharged : 


The jails were crammed full of innocent people, in order to furnish our 
governors with blood, sacrifices wherewith to feast their eyes; the scaffolds 
daily smoked with the blood of our best patriots; anarchy swayed with an 
uncontroverted authority ; and avarice, cruelty, and revenge seemed to be 
ministers of State. The bones of the dead were digged out of their graves, 
and their living friends were compelled to ransom them at exorbitant sums. 
Such as they were pleased to call malignants were taxed and pillaged at dis- 
cretion, and if they chanced to prove the least refractory or deficient in pay- 
ment, their persons or estates were seized. The Committee of the Kirk sat at 
the helm, and were supported by a small number of fanatical ministers and 
others, who called themselves the Committee of the Estates, but were truly 
nothing else but the barbarous executioners of their wrath and vengeance. 
Every parish had a [preaching] tyrant who made the greatest lord in his dis- 
trict stoop to his authority. The Kirk was the place where he kept his 
court ; the pulpit, his throne or tribunal from whence he issued out his terri- 
ble decrees, and twelve or fourteen sour, ignorant enthusiasts, under the title 
of Elders, composed his council. If any, of what quality soever, had the 
assurance to disobey his edicts, the dreadful sentence of excommunication was 
immediately thundered out against him, his goods and chattels confiscated and 
seized, and himself looked upon as actually in the possession of the devil, and 
irretrievably doomed to eternal perdition. 

Besides these minor tormentors there was a huge one called 
the Commission of Assembly, which excelled in despotic tyr- 
anny all the High Commission Courts and Star Chambers that 
ever existed. It was composed of the most brutal and fero- 
cious of the Covenanting preachers and elders, had special 
cognizance of malignanis and suspected persons, and plenary 
powers of inquisition with persons of every station, sex, or 
age. Thus they were enabled to gratify, at the same time, 
their rage for persecution and their love of plunder : and this 
under the hypocritical pretence of the glory of Gop! 

“Beware of false prophets, which come to you in slicep’s 
elothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” Such are 
our Lorp’s own words, and they find a complete application in 
the case before us. Nothing more clearly demonstrates the 
falsehood of the Covenanting preachers’ claims to be ministers 
of the Gospel, than their wolfish thirst for blood. Their ene- 
mies were Canaanites, and Amorites, and Girgashites, and 
Hittites, and Amalekites, and Moabites, and Edomites: they 
must be “ hewed in pieces,” like Agag, and Zebah, and Zalmun- 
na; “their infants must be dashed in pieces, and”—but we 
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forbear the rest of the quotation. Nor were these vague 
declamations, nor empty accommodations of the language of 
Holy Writ—they were sadly and fearfully verified to the let- 
ter. When the sun of Montrose’s glory was eclipsed at Philip- 
haugh, a large body of infantry surrendered on promise of 
quarter. But the preachers insisted that the quarter had been 
promised only to the adjutant who made the offer of surrender, 
and at their instigation the whole were massacred in cold 
blood. Some days afterwards the camp-followers, to the num- 
ber of eighty—men, women, and children—were thrown from 
a bridge in the vicinity into the stream beneath, and the soldiers 
who lined the banks ruthlessly knocked on the head with clubs 
all who seemed likely to escape drowning. Some of the officers 
were spared, but the “ false prophets” still clamoured for blood ; 
and after several more had been put to death, David Dickson 
jubilantly exclaimed, “The work goes bonnily on!” Others of 
still greater note were reserved till the meeting of Parliament 
at St. Andrew’s, in November, when a sermon was preached by 
Mr. Robert Blair, on the 8th verse of the 101st Psalm, “I will 
early destroy all the wicked of the land, that I may cut off all 
wicked doers from the city of the Lorp.” A remonstrance was 
also presented from the Commission of the Kirk, demanding 
the execution “of justice upon the malignants and delinquents 
who have shed the blood of their brethren.” Of course this 
pious and merciful request could not be gainsaid,and a number 
of illustrious victims were sacrificed, among them Sir Robert 
Spottiswoode, and Murray, a gallant youth of 19 years of age. 
Lord Ogilvy escaped by the heroism of his sister, who took his 
place in prison, after furnishing him with a disguise ; and the 
Covenanters were prevented with the utmost difficulty from 
murdering her in his stead. Sir Robert was prevented from 
speaking on the scaffold, lest his words might make too deep 
an impression, and he was persecuted to the last by the insult- 
ing exhortations and rhapsodies of “the grim Genevan minis- 
ters ;” but he met death with the utmost fortitude and .compo- 
sure, dying “in the faith of the Catholic Church, and in the 
comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope.” 

Soon afterwards the peninsula of Cantyre was invaded by 
the Covenanting forces, and the inhabitants, chiefly peasants, 
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surrendered on promise of life and liberty. But the wolves 
were there also, and one of them, John Nevay, “a bloody 
preacher,” persuaded David Leslie, the general in command, to 
disarm them first, and then immolate them to the Moloch of the 
Covenant. After the massacre, Argyll and Nevay were sur- 
veying the scene with fiendish delight, when Leslie, repentant 
too late, exclaimed with terrific irony: “ Well, mass John, have 
you not for once got your full of blood?” and ordered that 
eighteen of the captives, who by some strange accident still 
survived, should be spared for the present. 

After the decisive defeat at Naseby, Charles took the fatal 
resolution of putting himself into the hands of the Scotch army 
at Newcastle. He was offered their support on condition of 
signing the League and Covenant, and thus lending his aid to 
extirpate the Church of England ; but this, as her loyal and duti- 
ful son, he could not do. He offered other concessions, which 
left him but the phantom of regal power, but in vain, so intense 
was their hatred against Curist’s Holy Church. They entered 
into negotiations with the English Commissioners for the sur- 
render of the King to the forces of the Long Parliament, but 
for some time could not agree on the amount of blood-money. 
At length it was agreed that the arrears of the Scotch army 
should be paid, and for the consideration of £200,000 their 
monarch was delivered up to his blood-thirsty enemies without 
any conditions. He found how short is the road from a prison 
to a scaffold, and on the 30th of January, 1649, was beheaded 
at Whitehall, in testimony of his fidelity to the cause of Curist 
and His Church. He has been rightly inscribed as a martyr 
on the calendar of the English Church, and the black day is 
still observed by her faithful sons as one of prayer, humiliation, 
and fasting. May this wholesome memorial of national sin be 
preserved inviolate till time shall be no longer! The devoted 
Laud had received the crown of martyrdom some five years 
previously (January 10, 1645). 

The gallant good Montrose having landed in the North of 
Scotland, to avenge the death of his royal master, was made 
prisoner ; and executed at Edinburgh on the 21st of May, 1650, 
with every species of insult and cruelty that the malice of fiends 
could devise ; but they ruffled not for a moment that noble soul, 
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and he met death in the spirit of a Christian soldier and noble. 

The triumph of the Covenanters now seemed complete. In 
glowing imagination they fancied their “ agreement with hell” 
established irrevocably as the law of the three kingdoms, and 
every man, woman, and child, high and low, rich and poor, 
subjected to its inquisitorial despotism, and ground between the 
Presbytery as the upper, and the Assembly as the nether mill- 
stone. But they reckoned without their host, and soon found 
they had “caught a Tartar.” When they pressed the enforce- 
ment of their impious League, they found the English Parlia- 
ment strangely insensible to its merits. They were willing 
enough to sanction it, while the object was to destroy Prelacy. 
but now that that object had been attained, they contemptu- 
ously kicked down the ladder by which they had mounted. 
They for the most part were lovers of Independency and devo- 
tees of Erastianism, which in the eyes of “the sincerer sort” 
were equally diabolical with Popery and Prelacy. Ina pitiful 
lamentation, put forth by the Assembly as far back as 1647, 
they loudly bewail “the growing and spreading of most dan- 
gerous errors in England—Socinianism, Anabaptism, Anti- 
nomianism, Brownism, Erastianism, Independency, and that 
which is called, by abuse of the word, Liberty of Conscience ; 
being indeed liberty of error, scandal, schism, heresy! dishon- 
ouring Gop! opposing the truth, hindering reformation, and 
seducing others.” They complain that among those who had 
signed the Covenant, many had now “made defection on the 
contrary part; pcersecuting as far as they could that true 
reformed religion, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, which by the Covenant they ought to preserve against the 
common enemy ; hindering and resisting the reformation and 
uniformity which by the Covenant ought to be endeavoured ;” 
&e., &c. These complaints became louder and louder, but their 
allies turned a deaf ear, and showed the most confirmed dislike 
for the regenerating panacea which was “ endeavoured” to be 
thrust upon them. So the Scotch, after the murder of Charles, 
proclaimed his son King—first extorting an agreement from 
him to sign the League and Covenant—and declared war 
against the English. But they had now a different opponent 
from the lenient and vacillating Charles. Cromwell, whose 
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victorious brow was encircled with laurels, yet dropping blood, 
was despatched with an army of devoted veterans to reduce 
the refractory Northerners to submission. He had no traitorous 
counsellors to mislead him, and he well knew the foes with 
whom he had to deal. He was their full match in cant and 
fanaticism, rhapsody and hypocrisy ; endowed with great mili- 
tary genius, determined will, and unsparing ferocity; and he 
possessed a vast superiority in the equipment and thorough 
discipline of his soldiers. He eagerly pressed on to cage the 
tiger of the Covenant, and the day of retribution for treason 
and impiety was at hand. 

But at first it seemed otherwise destined. He advanced 
near to the capital, but suddenly found an impassable barrier. 
David Leslie, the conqueror of Montrose at Philiphaugh, and 
trained in the warrior school of Gustavus Adolphus, had with 
equal judgment and caution occupied the hills in front of the 
city with a force superior far in numbers, but inferior in disci- 
pline, and defied the utmost efforts of his opponent. In vain 
did Cromwell endeavour to turn his flanks now on the right, 
now on the left, his attempts were instantly met and frustrated ; 
each pass was occupied and fortified with cannon, the hills 
bristled with well-planned lines and redoubts, and a night 
attack on his own camp by the “regiment of the Kirk” taught 
him that these fanatics were as daring as they were prudent. 
He was compelled to fall back upon Dunbar, that he miglit 
obtain the succour and support of the fleet ; but Leslie rendered 
his situation more precarious. He occupied a ridge of hills in 
his rear, and thus cut off his communications with England. 
His provisions, too, began to fail, and a farther retreat became 
necessary. The desperate plan was formed to embark his 
infantry in the ships which blockaded the coast, and then cut 
his way with his cavalry through the encircling hosts; and 
he could not disguise the fact that success was almost impos- 
sible. 

But relief came to him from an unexpected quarter. The 
Poundtexts, Kettledrummles, and Mucklewraths, so admirably 
depicted by Sir Walter Scott in “Old Mortality,” had their 
prototypes among the Covenanting ministers in the Scotch 
camp before Dunbar. These “bloody preachers,” as ignorant 
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of the military art as they were of theology, must needs mani- 
fest their fanaticism and folly to the eyes of the world, and to 
the grievous detriment of their beloved Covenant. Unable to 
comprehend the profound plans, or appreciate ‘ the masterly 
inactivity ” of Leslie, and thirsting to “dip their feet in the 
blood of their enemies,” according to their wont, they clam- 
oured loudly ; and demanded that he should descend from his 
vantage ground into the plain, and “meet the Philistines at 
Gilgal. for that the Lorp had delivered them into their hands.” 
In vain he remonstrated with them, and showed them the sui- 
cidal folly of the attempt; they were as stupid as they were 
fanatical, and like the false prophets of Ahab were possessed 
by “lying spirits.” They controlled the Committee of Estates, 
and the Committee of Estates controlled him, and he was 
obliged to obey. Who can describe the joy, and at the same 
time amazement, of Cromwell when informed that his enemies 
were in motion, and descending, of their own free volition, into 
the pit of destruction. He let them take up their position, 
and made his, as usual, masterly dispositions for attack at the 
break of day. It was the 3d of September, 1650. At early 
dawn his troops began to advance, and all was ready for the 
onset as the sun showed his bright disk above the broad 
expanse of the North Sea. He gave the word for the charge, 
“ Let Gop arise, and let His enemies be scattered,” and then with 
cool composure and confident demeanour awaited the result. 
His army numbered but 12,000 soldiers, while the Covenanting 
host amounted to 27,000 men, but the difference in quality more 
than supplied that in quantity... After a few minutes he exult- 
ingly exclaimed, “I profess they flee,” and so indeed it was. 
Two or three regiments fought stoutly, but the rest fled from 
the Philistines at the first shock, and soon presented the appear- 
ance of an undistinguishable mob. Mercilessly raged the 
swords of the Cromwellians; 4000 of their foes were left on 
the field of battle, and 8000 more were made prisoners. The 
power of the Covenanters was utterly broken ; their “ cove- 
nant with hell” was “disannulled”; the “ overflowing 
scourge” passed through, and they were trodden down by 
it.” “So let all thy enemies perish, O Lorp!” 

While the victor was reducing fortress after fortress, and 
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furnishing them with faithful garrisons, the Covenanters went 
through the farce of crowning Charles II., at Scone, on the 
1st of January,.1651. We say the farce, firstly, because they 
had no means of making good what they promised, viz: 
defence and obedience ; and secondly, in that he was recog- 
nized as their King, solely because he had acceded to their 
precious Covenant. He suffered, too, for his complaisance, for 
Robert Douglas, the Moderator of the preceding Assembly, 
inflicted on him a sermon of some hours in length, while he 
laid bare the “damnable errors” of the English “ sectaries ” ; 
“the sins of his father’s house” as well as his own ; the bless- 
ings and privileges of the dear Covenant, and its binding force 
for all ages to come, upon them and their posterity ; and very 
plainly instructed the young monarch, then 20 years of age, 
that the Scotch people owed allegiance first to said Covenant, 
and then to the King; and that if he violated the pledge to 
observe it, they were freed from their allegiance. We shall 
see, by-and-bye, how some of them fully acted up to this prin- 
ciple, but at present they had not the opportunity. For Crom- 
well no sooner heard of the performance, than he marched in 
hot haste to Scone, and the comedians dispersed in every direc- 
tion. Charles, with some faithful adherents, made a “ start” 
for England, but was rapidly pursued, and defeated at Wor- 
cester. After the most wonderful adventures and perils he 
succeeded in escaping to France, and Cromwell was the master 
of the three kingdoms. 

And master indeed he was, and especially of the Covenant- 
ers. He borrowed the cant of the Assembly against the per- 
secuted Churchmen, and depressed the Scots because “ they 
had withstood the work of the Gospel!” Scotland was made 
a mere province of England ; it had English judges and Eng- 
lish governors ; but was graciously allowed to send a few rep- 
resentatives to the English Parliament while it lasted, for the 
Dictator soon turned that out of doors, and exercised an auto- 
cratic sway. But the severest blow was the suppression of 
those nests of sedition and persecution, the General Assemblies 
of the Kirk, which he rightly regarded as the most pestilent 
organs of mischicf and disorder. In June, 1651, an attempt 
was made to hold one at St. Andrew’s; but they were scared 
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out of their wits by the news of Cromwell’s approach and fled 
incontinently. Howbeit, our long-winded friend, Douglas, was 
made prisoner with others of his sort. Another was convened 
at Edinburgh in July, 1653, but David Dickson, the Modera- 
tor, had scarcely finished the preliminary prayer, when Col. 
Cottrill appeared with a strong force of soldiers, and ordered 
them to disperse. In vain did Dickson expostulate, and 
declare, with affected meckness, that it was only “a Spiritual 
Court”; that it “derived its authority from the Lorp Jesus” ; 
that “it meddled not with civil affairs” (a horrible piece of 
impudent mendacity !): and that England, by force of the Coy- 
enant, was bound to uphold and defend it. All such nonsense 
was thrown away upon Cottrill: and in a surly tone he 
ordered them to be gone, or he would have them dragged out 
by their necks. These fiery dragons of James and Charles 
suddenly became as gentle as cooing doves ; they “ modestly ” 
and resignedly marched through long lines of frowning vete- 
rans to the city gates, and were then dismissed, with the 
“savoury” assurance that if more than three were found 
together within the city, on any pretence, they should be thor- 
oughly dealt with as breakers of the peace. Thus their pride 
and intolerance were effectually checked, and we applaud it as 
one of the redeeming features of Cromwell’s administration. 
It was his maxim that these ministers should “have liberty to 
preach the Gospel, but not to rail at discretion, nor under any 
pretended privilege of character fo ¢op the civil authority, and 
sink it towards insignificancy.” Hence, while they were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion so far as the ceremonies and 
rites of worship were concerned, they could no longer deliver 
political harangues or foul slanders under the name of sermons, 
nor tyrannize over the consciences, the property, and the lives 
of others. 

It is gratifying, also, to record that the leading Covenant- 
ers experienced retribution in other ways. Argyll, Loudon, 
Rothes, Balmerino, and others, reaped no benefits from their 
sacrilegious plunders of the Church; the holy things they 
seized turned to dust and ashes in their hands. Some lived 
overwhelmed with debt, in penury and want ; others saw their 
lands confiscated, and their lands appropriated by the victori- 
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ous English. Whata solemn lesson to the would-be plunderers 
of Church property at the present day ! 

But we have still another instance of retributive justice to 
record. The mighty Cromwell lies on his dying bed. That 
dread hour has come when man feels the nothingness of earthly 
things—the reality of death, judgment, eternal happiness or 
eternal misery. And Cromwell feels them too. What availed 
him then his successful career of blood and crime ; his triumph- 
ant rebellion, his daring usurpation? that he had crushed the 
regal power at Marston Moor and Naseby, the Irish at Drog- 
heda, and the Scotch at Dunbar? that he had dyed his hands 
in the blood of his sovereign, trampled on the laws and consti- 
tution of his country, and occupied the throne of England’s 
monarchs an absolute dictator? What availed it then, that he 
had carried the name and the glory of England to the highest 
pitch among foreign nations; that France trembled at his 
name; that the fleets of Holland had fled before the British 
flag after many a desperate contest, and confessed their rival 
the mistress of the seas? that his naval cannon had smitten 
victoriously the batteries of Tunis and the sea-girt castles of 
Teneriffe, and gained for Blake a proud memorial among the 
admirals of Britain? Oh vain triumphs and impotent glories 
to comfort the sinking heart and animate the departing spirit! 
Where now are that craft and subtlety, that affected piety, that 
demure hypocrisy, which had so often aided him in the advance- 
ment of his ambitious and well-laid schemes? ‘The terrors of 
the Divine law shatter in pieces the shield of craft ; the arrows 
of conviction pierce through and through the armour of hypoc- 
risy ; and meet reward for falsehood and dissimulation, for 
cruelty and murder, the still small voice of conscience whispers, 
“For all these things Gop shall bring thee to judgment.” And 
what remedy, then, does the perturbed spirit seek to dispel 
these terrors and soothe that fearful voice? He turns to Good- 
win, one of his chaplains, and asks him, with feverish anxiety, 
“ Whether a man once in a state of grace can ever fall from 
it?” “Certainly not,” replies the deluded fanatic,—“blind leader 
of the blind.” “Then am I safe,” responds the dying man, “for 
I know that once I was ina state of grace.” Oh miserable 
delusion! oh wretched figment of a fantastic theology! oh 
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puny straw for the parting soul to clutch at, as it is launched 
into the ocean of eternity. “The hail shall sweep away the 
refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding-place.” 


“ Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close, 
And let us all to meditation.” 


THE INHERENT RIGHTS OF BISHOPS. 


AT THE close of a paper under this heading in the last num- 
ber of the AmerICAN CHuRCH MONTHLY, it was intimated that 
the subject would be further considered. The scope of that 
article was to show that while the Inherent Rights of Bish- 
ops were theirs in such a sense as that they could not properly 
be taken away, it had always been the practice, to impose 
upon the exercise of those rights certain restrictions. In those 
restrictions the Bishops themselves have always acquiesced; and 
it must therefore be supposed that the principle is in itself 
sound. This was shown to be the case with respect to thie 
placing of ministers, to the consecration of Bishop§, and even 
to the synodal exercise of the highest and most peculiar func- 
tion of the Episcopate, the attesting, or bearing witness to, the 
faith. It was then proposed, upon some future occasion to apply 
the same principles to the judicial and legislative functions of 
the Episcopate. This will be done in the present and another 
article. 

The judicial function was to be first considered ; and 
will be the principle subject of this paper. It is undoubtedly 
an Inherent function of the Episcopate, and perhaps in the 
present state of the Church and the world the most important 
of them. Yet Dr. Pusey says very little of it. It has passed 
out of his mind ; because in hisown branch of the Church it has 
virtually ceased to exist. This loss affects much more seriously 
the Inherent Rights of Bishops and their power of protecting 
the faith, than the lay element as understood and practiced in 
the American Church can possibly do. But such is the effect 
of custom upon the minds of the best and ablest of men. Dr. 
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Pusey even goes so far, at page 12, as to speak of “both the 
legislative and executive offices of a Bishop,” as if he had no 
judicial functions. In fact he has none, which are practically 
recognized in the English Church. 

Elsewhere, Dr. Pusey says: 

Whatever is to be applied to the whole must be decided by the whole. If 
our remedies are to be commensurate to the whole extent and compass of our 
evils, if they are to unite the hearts of those who should support them as the 
heart of one man, if they are to call forth self-sacrificing efforts proportioned 
to the greatness of the needs in the whole length and breadth of our land, 
then the Church herself ought to commend them to her children. The anxiety 
that the Church should fulfil both her offices, viz: the maintenance of the 
Faith which our Lorp committed to her, and the guardianship of the souls 


which He has given to her keeping, makes it certain that sooner or later she 
will be called to deliberate on the best mode of reviving both. [Page 6.] 


This is a fine passage. The argument seems conclusive that 
there should bea legislative body in the Church ; an advantage 
which the Church of England wants and the American Church 
has. The American Church has purchased it by giving a share 
of legislative authority to the laity. It is most likely that the 
Church of England will have to buy it at the same price in 
England, as she has already begun to do in the colonies. The 
argument of Dr. Pusey seems to work very strongly in favour of 
the expediency of such an arrangement ; provided always, that 
it can be lawfully made. But the distribution of legislative 
authority is not the matter just now under discussion. The pas- 
sage from Dr. Pusey was quoted chiefly for the sake of the 
concluding sentence, the luminous distinction between the 
maintenance of the Faith and the guardianship of souls. Dr. 
Pusey’s whole argument seems to assume that the former is the 
business of every Synod, and that no Synod can sit in which 
every member is not qualified to maintain the Faith. 

Such was in fact the principal, although not the only busi- 
ness of the ancient Synods; the history of which Dr. Pusey has 
so well written. They were much occupied with the maintenance 
of the Faith. They maintained it in three modes. The first 
was by the compilation of creeds. No one would be further 
than our author from wishing to see this mode of maintaining 
the Faith revived. Herightly holds, that the Faith was settled 
at Nice and Constantinople, and that nothing can now be added 
to or taken from it. A Synod which should attempt any thing 

T 
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of the sort would be like the Arian Councils, whose object was 
not to maintain but to change the Faith. This principle of 
unchanging ereeds is one of great importance in the discussion 
of the question which is now under consideration. The laity 
have no right to change the creeds; but neither have the 
Bishops. May not the laity have the right of preventing the 
Bishops from changing them? The Bishops have a right to 
defend the creeds ; because they are bound to maintain the 
Faith. May not the laity have the same right for the same 
reason? That which neither can change, either may refuse 
to change. These remarks apply of course only to that mode 
of maintaining the Faith which consisted in the promulgation 
of ereeds. They do not apply to the teaching of the Faith, 
which is the peculiar province of the clergy. St. Paul was 
addressing laymen. and not Bishops, when he wrote: “ Breth- 
ren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or by our epistle.” [2 Thes. ii. 15.} 
The faith was once delivered to the saints, and is now unchange- 
able. It was finally summed up at Constantinople.* 

As for the second mode of maintaining, or rather teaching, 
the Faith, which was adopted by the ancient Councils, that of 
synodal letters, all men are probably agreed, that the laity 
ought not to meddle with it at all. It is remarkable that such 
letters do form a part of the system of the American Church, 
where one is generally issued every three years. They do not 


* These ideas are held by Dr. Pusey, and by other English writers who have, 
as well as himself, spoken disrespectiully of the American Church, on account 
of her omission of the so-called Athanasian Creed. There is no disposition to 
speak slightingly of this document, which the writer believes to be a summary 
of the Catholic Faith. But it has never received synodical sanction, and was 
composed long after the statement of the Faith had been completed at Nice and 
Coustantinople. If it contain any doctrine not set forth in the creed called 
Nicene, it is an unwarrantable addition to the old Faith. If it contain nothing 
new, then the use of it is a question of expediency ; which «very Church may 
well be left to decide for itself. In fact the document has not Catholic sanction, 
having never been received in the Eastern Church. The writer says all this, 
while he regrets that the document was omitted ; but it seems to him very 
strange that so much importance should be attached to the matter. Moreover, 
it should be remembered, that the change was made with the implied sanction 
of the English Bishops ; who consecrated the American Bishops with a ful! 
knowledge of what had been done. It is true the act was not done synodically ; 
for the Eaglish Bishops were not permitted to hold a Synod for any purpose. 
But their action was as nearly synodical as any action of English Bishops was 
allowed to be. Had they been permitted to hold a Synod, there is no reason to 
suppose that their action would have been different from what it was. 
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form a part of the system of the Church of England ; because 
her Bishops were not allowed to meet in Synods until lately. It 
is a part of her doctrine, “That General Councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of prin- 
ces.” [English Articles, xxi.] It is a part of her discipline, 
in.close analogy to that doctrine, that her Synods can only be 
assembled by authority of the Crown, and cannot sit after that 
authority has been withdrawn. By the good blessing of Divine 
PROVIDENCE, the Church Synods have now obtained a certain 
very limited power of action. It is confined within very nar- 
row limits indeed, both as to the duration of its sessions, and 
the kinds of action in which itis allowed to engage. Were 
the Bishops to attempt a synodal letter, there is reason to fear, 
that the civil powers would put a stop to the whole proceeding. 
The inference which is to be drawn from this, is that, if Synods 
‘cannot be held without the consent of a lay power, and syno- 
dal letters cannot be issued without 2 Synod, there is a clear 
case of a lawful limitation upon the exercise of an Inherent 
Right of the Episcopate. 

As a matter of fact no such limitation is known to the Amer- 
ican Church. Her Bishops usually meet as the Upper House 
of the General Convention. But while sitting in that char- 
acter, they may and do resolve themselves into a Council of 
Bishops, entirely independent of the other House. They may 
and do issue synodal letters ; with which the House of Deputies 
has nothing to do but to hear them read. They may hold Coun- 
cils of Bishops at other times, and might at such Councils issue 
synodal letters. They do not do so, because the inconvenience 
of such mectings is very great, and the practical advantage 
small; But in all these modes, there is no impediment in the 
way of their maintenance of the Faith. They are only re- 
strained from legislating, except when they are called together 
for that purpose, and have a House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties in attendance to accept or reject their acts, and from acting 
judicially when no case has been brought before them in the 
prescribed mode. 

The third mode in which the ancient Synods exercised their 
undoubted function of maintaining the Faith, was that of judi- 
cial proceedings, in which they pronounced judicial censures on 
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those who had taught doctrines inconsistent with the Faith. 
There seems to be no doubt, that this is a function Inherent in 
the Episcopate. To be a judge seems to be of the essence of a 
Bishop. His judicial powers may be used in two ways. Either - 
singly in his own diocese, or synodically in the dioceses of 
others. They may be exercised for the two purposes, which Dr. 
Pusey has so well described as: “'The maintenance of the Faith, 
which our LorD committed to the Church, and the guardian- 
ship of the souls which He has given to her keeping.” The 
same remarks are equally true of the legislative authority of 
Bishops, although so far as regards the maintenance of the 
Faith, with some limitations; because the Faith is already 
ascertained and the only place for legislative authority is in 
providing the best modes of vindicating it. But it is not the 
legislative authority which is now to be discussed. The bus- 
iness in hand relates to the Judicial functions of Bishops. 

It is, of course, admitted that this is an Inherent Right of 
the Episcopate ; while it is contended that it, as well as other 
Inherent Rights, is liable to be regulated, as to its exercise, by 
law. It is not probable that any one will deny this. All 
the ancient canons of the Church are nothing but assertions of 
the principle. The modern practices, whieh prevail every- 
where, except in the American Church, subvert the very Right 
itself. 

In some dioceses, even of the American Church, there 
exist canons subversive of the Right. There are one or two 
cases of diocesan canons which require the Bishop to carry 
into effect the sentence of an Ecclesiastical court, whether he 
approve of it or not. Such canons are as clear a violation of 
Church principle as would be a canon requiring a Bishop to 
ordain every one whom the Standing Committee shall recom- 
mend. In both cases the Bishop has an Inherent Right of exer- 
cising his own judgment. Because both the ordination and the 
censure are his acts, for which he is responsible to his Master, 
and upon which he must therefore exercise his own mind. It 
is a very different thing when the Bishop is only prohibited 
from degrading or suspending a clergyman at his own pleasure, 
without a judicial proceeding regularly conducted according to 
the laws of the Church. The one takes from the Bishop an In- 
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herent Right, the other only regulates the exercise of such a 
Right. 

The judicial functions of a Bishop are to be exercised in two 
modes. Personally within his own diocese and synodically 
in other dioceses. They are to be exercised for two purposes ; 
the maintenance of the Faith and the guardianship of souls. 
There are then four kinds of judicial functions which belong to 
the Episcopate. Diocesan judicial authority relating to the 
Faith. Diocesan judicial authority relating to the guardian- 
ship of souls, that is of morals; this is what is properly called 
discipline in the narrow sense of the word. The third kind of 
judicial functions belonging to the Episcopate, is synodical 
judicial authority in matters of Faith. The fourth is synodical 
judicial authority in matters of discipline. These last two 
kinds are each susceptible of division, into original synodical 
judicial authority, and appellate synodical judicial authority. 
Moreover, the judicial authority relating to discipline is subject 
to another division as the subjects of that discipline are lay or 
clerical. This last division does not extend to the original judi- 
cial authority of Synods ; which seems to be properly confined to 
- accusations against Bishops. There have been, perhaps, some 
exceptions to this rule; but the last, when John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague were sentenced by the Council of Constance, 
does not seem likely to be imitated. 

Without going minutely into all these distinctions, it may 
perhaps be well to treat first of the diocesan judicial authority 
of Bishops, then of that which is exercised in Synods, first of 
their appellate and then of their original jurisdiction. This 
will be done with a view to the manner in which the exer- 
cise of these various authorities has been limited, only refer- 
ring to the other divisions when the course of the subject shall 
render it necessary so to do. 

There is no reason to doubt, that in the beginning of the 
Church each Bishop was, in his own diocese, an independent 
judge in all Ecclesiastical causes, and over all persons. His 
jurisdiction extended alike to clergyman and layman, to the 
maintenance of the Faith and the guardianship of souls, whethcr 
that guardianship were exercised in the supervision of the 
morals of the individual or in removing from prominent posi- 
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tions in the Church those who corrupted others by evil example. 
This comprehensive jurisdiction was not exercised in a forensic 
manner, but in that which has been called domestic and pater- 
nal. It was probably never exercised without some consulta- 
tion, more or less formal, with the clergy of the diocese. It 
was governed by no law but the revealed law, and the canons 
or rules which each Bishop had laid down for his own govern- 
ance, probably by the advice and consent of that, which would 
now be called a diocesan Synod. All this was rendered tol- 
erable by the smallness of dioceses and the intimate connection 
which existed between the Bishop and his few clergymen. It 
is not impossible that something like it may still continue in 
the East. 

In the Western Church the dioceses were much larger than 
in the Eastern ; probably for reasons analogous to those which 
have made American dioceses larger than those in Europe, and 
the Western dioceses within the American Church larger than 
those on the Atlantic coast. The primitive mode of deciding 
judicial questions was found to be impossible in those large 
dioceses. The Bishop had too much to do to have the time 
necessary for the examination of so many causes. Besides the 
Bishops early became secularized and were to be found, accord- 
ing to Fleury, more frequently in camps and courts, than in 
their dioceses, and the judicial functions of the Episecopate were 
of necessity delegated to others. Originally they were delega- 
ted to none but priests; for none but priests had the learning 
which the post required. In England they have, at least since 
the Reformation, been for the most part committed to laymen. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon regime, it is generally believed that 
Ecclesiastical causes were tried in the ordinary lay courts, in 
which the laymen of the district were judges, the Bishop or his 
deputy, the Archdeacon, being present only as the president of 
the assembly in lieu of the Sheriff, the ordinary presiding offi- 
cer. It cannot be denied, that in all those modes there is a 
check placed on the exercise of an Inherent Right of the Epis- 
copate. The judicial functions of a Bishop are such a right. 
Yet it has grown to be a rule in England, and probably through- 
out the Western Church, that he cannot exercise the judicia! 
office in person. More will be said on this part of the subject 
presently. 
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The practice of delegating the judicial authority at once put 
an end to its paternal character. The delegated judges had 
neither the right nor the inclination to consult with the pres- 
byters. Their proceedings assumed everywhere a forensic char- 
acter. They required parties complainant to put the machinery 
of justice in motion, and parties defendant against whom it was 
moved. Between these parties they administered strict justice. 
Among their forms they, however, retained that of proceeding 
for the health of the soul of the accused; but it was reduced 
to a more legal fiction. 

From this state of things it was a consequence, that the Bish- 
op’s mind was never called to act upon the questions discussed 
before his courts. Those questions were agitated between pri- 
vate men and at their own expense. He who gained the case 
had a right in the result. It was a private controversy, not a 
proceeding to maintain the Faith or protect the souls of the 
people. Thus it came to pass that not only was there a check 
put upon the exercise of the Inherent Right of Bishops to be 
the Kcclesiastical judges of their clergy and people, but the 
Right itself was taken away. It was, even before the Reforma- 
tion, the settled law of England, that the Bishops could not 
personally interfere in their own courts. The delegated judge 
made his decision, which was not submitted to the Bishop for 
his approbation, but carried into effect by the authority of the 
court. So far was this carried, that even in the case of an 
unworthy clergyman, the Bishop had no other means of enforcing 
discipline, than by prosecuting the offender at his own expense, 
in his own court, before his own delegated judge. This was 
the case whether the offence related to the Faith or to morals. 

In very modern times, there have been some changes in these 
modes of procedure. These are objectionable, in that they have 
not, as a general rule, restored the Inherent Right of the Bishops 
to exercise their own minds in judicial cases, and because they 
have been imposed upon the Church by the civil legislature. 
But in some other respects, they are improvements upon the old 
system. For instance, they recognize the distinction between 
doctrine and morals, which the old system did not. They do 
not, however, sufficiently provide for cases in which doctrine 
may incidentally be drawn into question. 
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In the case of mere moral discipline, they restore the action 
of the Bishop’s mind, to a certain extent, by placing him in 
the condition of a prosecutor, not in his own court, but in that 
of the Archbishop of the Province. Instead of being a judge, 
he is made a sort of grand juror, and public prosecutor. He 
may, or may not, issue a commission to some of his presbyters, 
to examine into the circumstances of the offence, and if they 
report that it is a proper case for trial, he may, or, perhaps, may 
not, apply to the Archbishop’s delegated judge to hear the 
cause, and, if he think fit, to inflict Ecclesiastical censures. It 
would not be easy to invent a scheme, which, leaving the 
Bishop any shadow of authority, would be further removed 
from the primitive idea of paternal discipline. 

With respect to doctrinal questions, the Bishop is restored 
to his function of a personal judge. But there are several 
conditions required to the exercise of that function. He must 
wait until complaint is made of the erroneous teaching, then 
he may appoint a commission of presbyters, whose duty it is 
to ascertain whether it be a proper case for trial. But it has 
been judicially decided, that he is bound by their decision, and 
must proceed to trial. Moreover, in certain cases, it is not 
allowed to him to act at all; but the Archbishop of the prov- 
ince is substituted for him, and acts in his place without his 
consent, and even against his will. Yet, it cannot be denied, 
that this mode of proceeding, although open to many and great 
objections, is, in this stage, much preferable to its predecessor ; 
except as it has been imposed upon the Church by an exter- 
nal authority. The remark is to be understood as confined to 
the first, or diocesan stage of the cause. It is not yet time to 
speak of the proceedings on appeals. 

These laws, imposed upon the Church by the Civil Legisla- 
ture, are rightly regarded by Dr. Pusey as usurpations, by 
which the Church of England is not bound. They cannot, 
then, be used as showing the admission, by the Church of Eng- 
land, of the principle that the exercise of the Inherent Rights 
of Bishops may be subjected to checks. But her admission of 
that principle has been already shown, by her twenty-first arti: 
cle, and by her undoubted acquiescence in the restrictions under 
which her own Synods have been placed. The same principle, 
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perhaps something more, is involved in her thirty-seventh arti- 
cle, and especially applied to judicial proceedings. It is con- 
tained in the first paragraph, in the following words: “The 
King’s Majesty hath the chief power in this Realm of Eng- 
land, and other of his dominions, unto whom the chief govern- 
ments of all estates in this realm, whether they be Ecclesiasti- 
eal or civil, in all causes, doth appertain.” 
Dr. Pusey tells us : 


I began the history of the mixed Councils of the Kingdoms of German 
origin, in France, Spain, and our own Anglo-Saxon times, with the desire of 
satisfying minds, discontented with the relations of the Church and the State. 
I wished to show that the only authority of the State, which the Church of 
England has ever formally recognized, had been recognized in times long ante- 
cedent to the Reformation, times with whose precedent the minds, for whom I 
was writing, would be satisfied. I began the work in order to show that we 
had not conceded too much. 


This being the case, it is fair to conclude, that Dr. Pusey 
would not object to the arrangements touching the exercise of 
the judicial functions of the Episcopate, which have just been 
detailed, upon any other grounds, than that they have been 
imposed by the Civil Legislature upon the Church without her 
consent. This is fair, because, in fact, they are relaxations of 
more stringent restrictions upon the exercise of the judicial 
functions of the Episcopate, which existed long antecedent to 
the Reformation. The Reformers made no changes in the 
constitution, or mode of proceeding of the Ecclesiastical 
courts in the several dioceses. But that constitution, and 
those modes of proceeding, were restrictions on the Inherent 
Episcopal Right of judging in Ecclesiastical causes. The recent 
Acts of Parliament have relaxed these restrictions in some de- 
gree, yet the Right is, even now, more trammelled than in the 
American Church. 

This remark requires one qualification. It is, that in the 
case of stipendiary curates, the Bishop has an absolute power 
to refuse or revoke the license, without which the curate can- 
not hold his situation. This power is not regarded as judicial, 
because it is not exercised with forensic forms. The adminis- 
tration of justice, is, in this respect, conducted according to 
the forms, if the expression may be allowed, of domestic, or 
paternal, authority. But the size of modern dioceses, the 
estrangement of the clergy from their Bishops, and from each 
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other, and other circumstances, have rendered the substance of 
domestic, or paternal, authority impossible. The consequence 
is. that whether the exercise of this authority has been tainted 
with a despotic spirit or not, it is generally regarded as, in its 
nature, despotic ; and by no persons more than by those who 
sympathize most with Dr. Pusey. In this instance, it is true, 
that there is no precedent for putting a check upon the exercise 
of an Inherent Right of the Episcopate; but there is an 
instance of evil coming out of the want of such a check. 

Here, in every case, whether relating to doctrine or morals, 
the Bishop is, in most dioceses, restrained from proceeding, until 
the matter has been brought before him by some accuser. It 
is then referred to some public authority, to inquire into the 
case. This is generally the Standing Committee, a body not 
named by the Bishop. If they decline to present, the case can 
go no further. Here are two distinct steps in the case, at each 
of which the exercise of the Episcopal jurisdiction is subjected 
toacheck. But the Right of jurisdiction remains untouched. 
The Bishop is not, at any stage, compelled to act, unless he be 
willing so to do. It is possible that there might be a pressure 
of public opinion, which he could not resist ; but that is a very 
different thing from a legal obligation to act. It belongs to 
that indirect influence of the laity which Dr. Pusey approves, 
and which the present writer deprecates. 

When the presentment has been made, the Bishop brings the 
case, if he see fit, before a diocesan Ecclesiastical court. This 
is sometimes composed of the Bishop himself, with assessors, 
who are priests. But, in most dioceses, the Bishop is prohib- 
ited from sitting as the actual judge. The court is generally 
composed of presbyters, who, in some dioceses, are named by the 
Bishop, and confirmed by the Convention, as permanent judges ; 
in others, they are named by the Bishop, subject to a right of 
challenge on the part of the accused. But from these courts 
laymen are universally excluded. The whole decision is made 
by clergymen, subject to the approbation of the Bishop. There 
are not above one or two dioceses, in which the principle has 
been adopted that the Bishop must carry out the sentence of 
the court. The sentence is, in fact, generally left with 
him, most frequently with a proviso that it shall not be more 
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severe than that recommended by the court of presbyters. In 
all the dioceses, the Bishop is subjected to conditions under 
which only he is at liberty to exercise his Inherent Right of 
judging his clergy. But except in the very few dioceses in 
which his discretion is concluded by the judgment of the court, 
his Right itself remains untouched. 

With respect to lay discipline, that really rests upon the two 
first rubrics before the Communion Office, and the forty-second 
canon of the General Convention of 1832. These give the 
original jurisdiction to the Rector of the parish subject to a 
sort of appeal to the Bishop. In the proceedings on the appeal 
the Bishop is to be regulated by the canons of the diocesan 
Convention. These have generally left his jurisdiction entirely 
untrammelled ; although in some dioceses he is bound to asso- 
ciate with himself presbyter assessors. In some it is possible 
that laymen may be associated in the trial of laymen. But this 
jurisdiction does not at all extend to doctrinal questions. 

Of the appeilate jurisdiction of Synods it is hardly too much 
to say that it has everywhere been laid aside. It is not un- 
likely that the American Church may be the first in which it 
will be restored. Throughout the Church, certainly through 
out the Western Church, an appeal to the Metropolitan has 
been substituted for an appeal to a Synod. This new appeal 
was, however, not final, and the decision of the Metropolitan 
was subject to an appeal to the Pope. But these appeals, like 
the cases arising under the original jurisdiction of the Bishops, 
were not personally heard and decided by the Bishops them- 
selves. The appeal was not really from the Bishop to the 
Archbishop, but from the court of the Bishop held by a dele- 
gated judge, to the court of the Archbishop held by a delegated 
judge ; the mind of neither prelate was ever called into action 
on the subject. Such a system reduced the judicial authority 
of single Bishops, below the rank of a form, to a mere name. 
The judicial authority of Synods was even formally at an end. 

In England, at the time of the Reformation, an attempt was 
made at some improvement. The distinction between doctrine 
and morals was taken as its basis. All original proceedings, 
and all appeals to the Metropolitan were, in both cases, left 
upon the old footing. But the further appeal to the Pope was, 
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of course, abolished. Some substitute was required, and an 
appeal in cases of doctrine from the Archbishop’s court to the 
Synod or Convocation was provided for. In cases only con- 
nected with morals, an appeal was claimed to the Crown. 

This jurisdiction was exercised by courts of delegates composed 
partly of Bishops, but which had no pretensions to be called 
Synods, and in which the lay element predominated. It is re- 
markable, that, while the jurisdiction thus assumed by the Crown 
was frequently exercised, although it involved the virtual ex- 
tinction of all Episcopal authority in matters connected with 
morals, the jurisdiction in matters of doctrine restored to the 
Convocation has never been called into action at all. In our 
own day, Parliament has taken upon itself, without any con- 
sultation with the Church, to abolish both, and to substitute in 
both cases an appeal to the Privy Council. When this appeal 
is directly upon questions of doctrine, it is provided that one 
or two prelates shall sit as members. In other cases they can 
only be admitted as advisers or assessors to lay judges, who are 
sitting by an exclusively lay authority. 

It is true that Dr. Pusey disapproves of all this, so far as it 
is the action of the civil government, and that it cannot be 
relied upon as a precedent furnished by the Church of Eng- 
land. But even the settlement made at the Reformation, goes 
far enough in limiting, if not overthrowing, the judical authority 
of Bishops, to justify anything which has been done in America; 
so far as the proceedings of the Mother Church can afford 
grounds of justification. 

In very modern times, indeed within a very few years, there 
has been an act of the civil legislature, which restored, as has 
been already remarked, the original jurisdiction of Bishops in 
cases of doctrine. It contains some extraordinary provisions. 
One of these is, that in certain cases, the Bishop shall not sit 
in his own court, but that his place shall be supplied by the 
Archbishop of the Province. Both the Archbishop and Bishop 
must, however, be assisted by lay assessors, who really consti- 
tute the court. Again, an appeal lies from the decision of 
either Archbishop or Bishop to the Archbishop’s court, held by 
his lay delegate, who thus has the power of examining and 
reversing what may be the personal decision of the prelate from 
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whom he derives his whole authority. In Archdeacon Deni- 
son’s case such an appeal actually occurred. It was generally 
understood that in that case, although the decision was that of 
Dr. Lushington, a layman, yet that it had the concurrence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Sir John Dodson, the Arch- 
bishop’s own official, heard the appeal, and reversed the decision. 
It is true that the reversal was on a technical ground. But 
had that ground failed, and the doctrinal question come up, it 
would have been perfectly competent for Sir John Dodson to 
have decided a doctrinal question against the expressed opinion 
of Archbishop Sumner. There is, at this moment it is believed, 
an appeal pending from Sir John Dodson’s decision, which 
may perhaps involve an inquiry into the soundness of the Arch- 
bishop’s doctrinal decision. The tribunal is practically a lay 
one. 

Nor is this all; several schemes for the organization of 
Ecclesiastical courts have been proposed. These have been 
sometimes framed by good Churchmen, with a view of restor- 
ing, so far as it is practicable, the Inherent Rights of Bishops. 
Yet none of these are without a strong infusion of the lay ele- 
ment, amounting upon the whole to making it the prepondera- 
ting element. It is well understood that no tribunals based on 
any other principle would be permitted by the government or 
acquiesced in by the lay members of the Church. The Church’ 
of England finds it proper upon prudential grounds to acquiesce 
in this state of things. She regards it, as does the writer, as 
an evil state of things. But for reasons of expediency she 
acquiesces. Then supposing that the lay element in our Con- 
ventions is as much an evil as this judicial system, which it is 
not, the American Church must have a right to introduce the 
lay element on grounds of expediency. 

It has been already remarked, that in the American Church, 
as in all other Churches, the appellate jurisdiction of Synods 
has been suffered to fall into disuse. Some attempts have been 
made to revive it, but hitherto without success. There are, 
however, reasons for believing that before many years it will 
be restored, subject to some, modifications. When that is done 
the American Church will have a security for doctrinal decis- 
ions made exclusively by Bishops, which the Church of Eng- 
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land has not, never had, and does not hope for. In fact the 
American Church has such security now in the case of doc- 
trinal error inculcated by a Bishop. 

The original jurisdiction of Synods is, according to primitive 
tive precedent, confined to the trials of Bishops. It may, like all 
other Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, be exercised either upon doc- 
trinal questions or upon questions connected with morals ; in Dr. 
Pusey’s language, either for the maintenance of the Faith or the 
guardianship of souls. It is believed that the American is the 
only branch of the Universal Church in which this jurisdiction 
of Synods in either case has been respected. 

In England or Ireland there is no ordinary tribunal for tlie 
trial of an offending Bishop. Ifa Bishop do, or is supposed to 
have done, an Ecclesiastical injury to any one, he may be pro- 
ceeded against, at the suit of the party aggrieved, in the court of 
the Archbishop, before his delegated judge. This was the course 
in the Gorham case. An appeal lies to the Crown, which is 
to be decided by lay judges, in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, even although, as in the Gorham case, the real 
question be one of doctrine. But in the case of immoral con- 
duct or departure from the Faith on the part of a Bishop there 
is no ordinary provision for any proceedings whatever. 

In either case the Crown, that is the administration, may, in 
its discretion, issue a commission to six Bishops of its own 
choice by whom, and not by the Synod of the Province, the case 
will be tried. It will be tried by the Bishops so selected, not 
as Bishops, but as delegates of the Crown, acting by virtue of 
the royal supremacy. A few such commissions have been 
issued in England and Ireland since the Reformation. They 
do not altogether exceed ten, if they amount to that number, 
and they have all been in cases of immorality, not one in tlie 
case of an offence connected with doctrine. 

Should a case of immorality occur among the Bishops, in 
which the offender was not very much in favour with the admin- 
istration, a trial would probably take place. Even although 
the offender were a favorite, if the immorality were so gross as 
to shock the feelings of mere men of the world. and to he 
obnoxious to disgraceful punishment in the civil tribunals, a 
commission would issue. But any Bishop of the United Church 
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cf England or Ireland might openly teach Arianism or Pela- 
gianism or any other conceivable heresy, and it would be 
utterly impossible to bring him to trial. Yet the argument has 
been used against the session of laymen in our Conventions, 
that they might prevent the clergy from censuring heresy. The 
idea is just as much without foundation, as the notion would 
be that the House of Commons is dangerous because it could 
prevent one who had levied war against the Queen from being 
indicted for high treason. The laity in our Conventions have 
nothing to do with censuring heresy or with any judicial pro- 
ceedings whatever. They can prevent the Bishops and clergy 
from defining legislatively any heresies; a thing which they 
have no right to do, and are not likely to attempt. 

It may be said that this shackled condition of the English 
Church is the consequence of her anomalous connection with 
the State; so itis. It is the direct consequence of the royal 
supremacy ; which thus operates as a check on the Inherent 
Rights of Bishops. But the Church of England has fully admit- 
ted the royal supremacy; even Dr. Pusey is in favour of its 
continuance, and of the continuance of the connection between 
Church and State of which it is an essential part, or rather of 
which it is the very essence. In conceding the royal supre- 
macy Dr. Pusey thinks that the Church of England has not 
conceded too much; although the State availing herself of the 
advantage which it gives her, has seized upon more power than 
she ought to have. But Dr. Pusey’s chief objection to the 
modern exercise of the royal supremacy is, that it is really 
exercised by the nominees of the House of Commons, which 
is a mixed body no longer representing the laity of the 
Church. This has no bearing upon our argument, which is 
that the Church of England has deliberately submitted her- 
self to an authority, that imposes a check upon the exercise 
of the judicial authority, which is an Inherent Right of her 
Bishops. ‘This furnishes a sufficient precedent for the course of 
the American Church in placing a check upon the exercise of 
the legislative authority of her Bishops ; which is no more an 
Inherent Right than their judicial authority. Dr. Pusey begins 
by confounding the two authorities together, and then, because, 
in his branch of the Church, the Synods have, practically, lost 
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their judicial powers he ignores those powers altogether. Yet 
they arereally the more important of the two in connection with 
his-argument. For it is through the judicial, and not through 
the legislative, authority that the Faith is to be maintained. 

It may not be amiss to compare the condition of the Ameri- 
can Church in this matter, with that of her English mother, 
and it will be seen that so far as the judicial authority of Bish- 
ops over Bishops is concerned our condition is far better than 
that of our English cousins. This is indeed not necessary to 
our argument ; but it may, nevertheless, be useful. 

It cannot be denied that our Bishops are subjected to some 
restrictions in the exercise of their authority. So were the 
ancient Bishops by several canons, enough to show that such 
restrictions were lawful, while the history of Ecclesiastical 
trials in the early Church shows the expediency, or rather 
necessity of further checks upon a power, which seems to have 
been systematically abused.* 

Following these precedents the American Church has provi- 
ded that no Bishop shall be put upon his trial for immoral con- 
duct, except upon an accusation vouched by five male commu- 
nicants of his own diocese or by three or more such communi- 
cants and so many from other dioceses as will make the whole 
number seven. In either case, whether the accusation be made 
by five or by seven, two of the accusers must be presbyters. If 
a Bishop be annoyed by rumors prejudicial to his character, he 
may with the advice of two other Bishops demand an inquiry. 

Whether the inquiry be founded on such a demand or be the 
consequence of an accusation, its sole object is to ascertain the 
propriety of putting the Bishop upon his trial. It is conducted 
before a board composed of two presbyters and two laymen 
chosen by lot among the members of the General Convention 
from the diocese of the accused Bishop and six presbyters and 
six laymen chosen in like manner among the members of the 
same body from three adjoining dioceses. This Board is not a 
court, but is in the nature of a grand jury to present the accused 
and put him in the same condition in which he was placed in 


* The canons alluded to are the 74th of those called Apostolical, which is the 
66th in the enumeration of Dionysius Exiguus, and the 6th of the first Gen- 
eral Council of Constantinople. 
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the early Church when an accusation was brought against him 
by two communicants. 

After the action of the Board comes the trial. This is before 
a court of Bishops which may well be called a Synod. It con- 
sists of seven Bishops, chosen by lot, subject to a limited right 
of challenge. No presbyter, deacon, or layman is permitted to 
be a member of the court. It is provided, however, that the 
court may be attended by lay advisers. But this is entirely in 
the discretion of the court. It is the duty of these advisers to 
give their opinions on all questions submitted to them, which 
are not theological ; on theological questions they are obliged 
to be silent, and the Bishops are to decide what questions are 
theological. Moreover, the Bishops are in no case bound by 
the opinions of the advisers. 

With respect to doctrinal offences, the Bishops are even less 
restricted. Any American Bishop can present any other 
American Bishop for holding and teaching any doctrine incon- 
sistent with that of the American Church. The presentation 
must be tried, unless the Bishops composing the court shaJl fall 
back upon their Inherent Rights, and refuse to try it. The 
court is really a Synod, composed of all the diocesan Bishops 
of the American Church, their coadjutors, and those who are 
called Domestic Missionary Bishops—the accuser and accused, 
only, being excluded. Three-fourths of the whole number are 
required to be present, and two-thirds of the whole number to 
concur in the conviction of the accused. But these are only 
restrictions on the exercise of the Inherent Right of Bishops 
to decide questions of doctrine. No person not a Bishop is 
permitted to interfere. They may, if they choose, have, as in 
other cases, lay advisers, but, as in other cases, those advisers 
are without any real authority, and must be absolutely silent 
upon all theological questions. 

Two papers have now been devoted to the discussion of the 
important subject of the Inherent Rights of Bishops. But the 
subject is still unexhausted, and there must be a third. It will 
be devoted to the legislative authority of Bishops. But it will 
probably be proper, before approaching that part of the sub- 
ject, to bestow some attention upon Dr. Pusey’s views of the 
lay element. This element is not the only one concerned, for 
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Dr. Pusey’s views are really inconsistent with the existence of 
the presbyterial element. If he be right, the whole govern- 
ment of the Church is, and must forever remain, in the hands 
of the Bishops. But the lay element is peculiarly the object 
of his attack, and, therefore, requires special notiee. 

H. D. E. 


THE GREAT CYCLE. 


(Concluded from page 32.) 


It is not our purpose, within the limited space which we have 
prescribed for this monograph, to touch upon the history of 
separate nations. Except as they have been specially selected 
to enact some momentous part in the drama of human progress, 
we can hardly of justice be expected to mention them. Weare 
dealing only with the frame-work of that sketch, whose filling 
up with the lights and shades of miscellaneous events, must be 
done by more leisurely hands. To them more properly belongs 
the task which, if executed by us, would essentially defeat every 
purpose of our syllabus. To follow the human family in its 
continuous migrations from East to West ; to mark those par- 
ticular eras, and those eras only, at which some new impulse 
was given to civilization, and new lands laid under the eleva- 
ting influences of expanding socicty, until we reach the comple- 
tion of that Great Cycle, whose fulfilment it has required forty 
centuries to accomplish, comprises the whole sum, substance, 
and scope of our present inquiry. 

But to return from our digression: We would not con- 
vey the idea that the Iranic race embraced the whole of 
the Semitic family, or that the conterminous nations were 
not doing their part, slowly, it may be imperfectly, in the 
general accumulation of knowledge. The dwellers by Ni- 
lus’ flood have left us the only monuments whose age is 
past scrutiny, and on which the tooth of Time has made no 
print, for, says the Greek proverb, “All things fear Time, but 
Time fears the Pyramids.” The Chinese chronology reaches 
back uninterruptedly, to a period perhaps anterior to that of 
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Egyptian grandeur, and reveals a civilization of the most anom- 
alous character, and of the most dangerous example. Preco- 
cious by nature, it might have become the nursery of science, 
which there found its earliest shrines and priests, when Europe 
still lay in barbarism, had it not surrendered itself up to a self- 
seeking spirit of stagnation and self-inhumation. Like a poor 
snai’ it has lived within its own shell, beyond which it neither 
longed nor sought to go, and a description of China at the 
dawn of. Christianity would require little alteration to suit 
the present day, for, as Tennyson beautifully renders it, 
“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

The following may therefore suffice as an epitome of those 
nations, generally included in Ancient History ; together with 
the time of their supposed foundation of governments. That 
many of these dates, as well as the names of founders or mon- 
archs, may be hypothetical, is a question which we can hardly 
be required to discuss here. It is sufficient to know that they 
are generally received as true in substance, if not in circum- 
stance, and in the absence of any rebutting testimony are enti- 
tled to historical credence. 

In the 22nd century B. C. the Ecyptians whose founder was 
Mizraim or Menes. 

In the 20th century B. C. the Israe.ires, first patriarch 
Abraham. 

In the 22nd century B. C. the Assyrian Empire, founded by 
Ninus. On the ruins of this empire arose, in the 8th century, 
the Medes, founded Dejoces, the Babylonians, and Ninevites. 

In the 13th century B. C. the Pheenicians, founder Agenor, 
who built Tyre. 

In the 16th century B. C. the Greeks, founder Cecrops. 
The chief nations of Greece were the Athenians, founder 
Cecrops; the Thebans, Cadmus; the Spartans, Lelex ; the 
Corinthians, Sisyppus ; the Mycenians, Perseus. 

In the 15th century B. C. the Trojans, Dardanus. 

In the 13th century B. C. the Carthagenians, a Phcenician 
colony, founded by Dido. 

In the 8th century B. C. the Romans, Romulus. 

In the 6th century B. C. the Persian Empire, composed of 
Assyria, Medea, and Persia, founded by Cyrus. 
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In the 4th century, B. C. the Macedonians, founded by 
Philip and Alexander. (?) At the death of Alexander, the 
Macedonian empire was divided among his four generals, Cas- 
sander, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy. 

The battle of Marathon, which gave the final blow to Persian 
dominion, may be considered as the inauguration of a new era. 
Hitherto the human mind had walked only in shackles ; inter- 
course between separate nations had been limited, and the sea, 
as a means of furthering international contact and urXon, had 
been but insufficiently employed. The influence of the Mace- 
donian campaigns was to establish a more perfect unity 
throughout the world, by infusing the spirit of Hellenism in 
the most distant nations, and thus securing an intellectual, if 
not a social, amalgamation of various races. The description of 
the civilization of Western Asia, by the great Stagirite,* will, 
more comprehensively than any language of our own, portray 
the political defects which Alexander sought to correct. In 
this he says: “The Asiatic nations are not deficient in activity 
of mind and artistic ingenuity, yet they live in subjection and 
servitude, without evincing the courage necessary for resist- 
ance ; whilst the Greeks, valiant and energetic, living in free- 
dom, and therefore well-governed, might, if they were united 
into one State, exercise dominion over all barbarians.” 

From the period, therefore, of the ascendancy of Grecian 
civilization, may be dated that real advance in systematic men- 
tal development, which continued without interruption to the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The foundation of the various 
schools of philosophy, under such masters as Pythagoras, Zeno, 
and Epicurus—of Astronomy and Geography under Eratos- 
thenes, Aristarchus, and Hipparchus—of Medicine under Hip- 
pocrates and Erasistratus, exhibit in a striking degree the 
reach of acquirement to which the human mind had attained, 
even at that early day. These systems are still discovered 
underlying the foundation of modern achievements in the natu- 
ral sciences, and supplying those elemental formulas whose 
axiomatic character admits of no variation, being founded in 
the only immutable of all essences, truth. Thus the proposi- 
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tions of Euclid have tolerated no amendment at the hands of 
succeeding commentators; the Chaldean astronomical tables 
are still useful; and the Algorismus of Pythagoras, which is 
proved to be nearly identical with the Indian system of num- 
bers, as taught by the early Brahmins and Gymnosophists, has 
been reproduced in the geometry of Boethius. In everything 
that concerns the mere intellect, and idealizes the ratiocinative 
powers ; in the application of the divine attribute of reason to 
the furtherance of material ends and purposes; in the growth 
and expansion of the mental, not the physical, man; and a 
grasping after that mystery of nature into which all inquiries 
terminate—the Hellenic race played the important part of 
pioneers. They formed the vanguard of that better civiliza- 
tion which has intellect for its foundation and morality for its 
guide; a civilization whose very dawn gave promise of a 
golden maturity, and whose religious tenets, expressing them- 
selves through the sublime meditations of a Plato, and a Soc- 
rates, came nearer the doctrines of revealed religion than were 
ever before promulgated by uninspired lips. 

But the course of time brought with it another chapter in the 
great Cycle of man’s migrations and dominion over earth. The 
Hellenic race, which had so long ruled the destinies of man- 
kind, in its turn had to surrender the sceptre of supremacy to 
another and a hardier people. The tide of human life and 
human travel had set steadily westward. From the Asiatic 
steppes nations had suecessively issued, as from an over- 
populous hive. The seat of empire had followed the seat of 
freedom ; first to the isles and coasts of Greece, thence to be 
transported to the banks of the yellow Tiber. The Lavinian 
coast was to furnish the theatre for one of the mightiest empires 
the world ever saw, and Rome, the Eternal City, was about to 
rise, like some new and over-peering planet, among the fading 
luminaries of the past, 

“ Velut inter ignes, Luna minores.” 
More energetic, though less intellectual than the Greeks, the 
Romans, by their valour and discipline, became masters of the 
known world; and imparting to the barbarous nations of 
Western Europe the germs of that municipal freedom upon 
which rested the safety and perpetuity of the State, furnished 
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them with the instruments destined one day to destroy the 
supremacy of their empire. The world had at different times 
feared Babylon, and Jerusalem, and Athens ; its gaze was now 
upon Rome, whose victorious eagles had been seen from the 
western extremity of Europe to the Euphrates, from the forests 
of Caledonia to the confines of the Libyan desert. The destiny 
which her poets and philosophers ascribed to her, was that of 
recasting the nations in a municipal mould like her own; to 
convert them into confederations of cities, and encourage a 
spirit of centralization the very opposite of republican unity. 
The whole Latin nation was but an agglomeration of cities, 
indifferently united by the ties of confederacy. The Etrurians. 
the Samnites, the Sabines, and the nations of Magna Grecia, 
were all similarly composed. It was not at variance with 
national proclivities, therefore, for Virgil to address the Roman 
people in a strain so consonant to the spirft of their foreign 
policy, and so gratifying to their self-conceit. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius zra, 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 

Orabunt causas melius, ccelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 

Tu regere, imperio, populos, Romane memento ; 

He tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 

Nevertheless, the proud mistress of the world, who had exer- 
cised such universal sway over the nations; whose triumphs 
had been graced by the presence of captive kings, and whose 
treasury was filled with the spoils of every land ; after passing 
through the appointed years allotted her, and contributing her 
share to the sum of human progress, had to yield, in turn, to 
the inevitable law of decay. When republican freedom had 
degenerated into imperial despotism, and the human mind was 
fast sinking into the slumber of lethargy ; when civilization, as 
an ennoblement of the race, was converted into a mere debase- 
ment of it, and Asiatic sensualism had usurped the place of 
Roman virtue ; when neither ancestral renown, nor piety, nor 
even the keen shafts of satire, could move the frozen apathy of 
the nation to a sense of its existing degradation and impending 
downfall ; then it was that the barbarian hordes, issuing from 
the forests and morasses of Germania, 
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“ Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands,” 
to regenerate the Romanized nations of Europe, and infuse in 
them a fresh portion of the departed spirit of personal inde- 
pendence. 

The era which began at the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
was the true political chaos of modern history. The world 
had been sick, hopelessly sick ; a fearful civil disease had long 
preyed upon its vitals, and consumed both its energies and its 
hopes. The out-worn creeds of Paganism had lost their influ- 
ence, through the destructive agencies of philosophers and 
scholiasts, and were no longer confided in as objects of State 
pride and State concern, which it was treason to inveigh 
against. The old myths were slowly but surely giving place 
to the new dogmas of philosophy, and in like manner the 
political character of the nation had changed, but not improved. 
It was a transition not “in melius,”’ but “in aliud ;” and, like 
the throes of a couvulsed nature, tended only to hasten its disso- 
lution. The civilized world was on the wane, and could no 
longer command respect or inspire dread. Its manners were 
corrupted ; its literature had degenerated; its religion was 
lost in controversy, or existed solely in superstition. There 
was but one remedy suited to the exigencies of such a case, and 
that a physical one. The weakness and decrepitude of human- 
ity must be regenerated by a new infusion of youth and vigour; 
and from what source could it so properly come as from the 
free-born warriors of the North? But a cure so eminently 
radical as this could not be effected at once, and the colossal 
task of its accomplishment had to be divided among many cen- 
turies. The Dark Ages formed emphatically the period of 
convalescence, the successive stages of which are represented 
by the Feudal System; the rise and glory of Papal power ; 
the institution of Chivalry ; and lastly, as the most important 
of all these sanitary developments, the rise and prosperity of 
the free and imperial cities, and commercial communities, in 
Italy and the North of Europe. Through such a school of 
preparation did the human mind pass, and by such miscel- 
laneous agencies was it fitted to orient itself for the inaugura- 
tion of the great REFORMATION. 
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We have seen the Japhetic family supplanting the Semitic as 
rulers of earth, and distancing it in all achievements of the 
intelleet. We have seen the Hellenic race first vindicating 
this claim to superiority ; in turn surrendering its prerogatives 
to the Roman, and this latter to the only real kings of earth, 
the Teutonic race. This wonderful race whose influence is felt, 
whose power is feared, and whose language, in some of its cog- 
nate branches, is spoken in every civilized country on the globe, 
must now enlist our attention, as that which has presented the 
most successful and exalted fruits of human wisdom that history 
has ever recorded. In science, in art, in letters, in govern- 
ment, and in religion, it has soared nearer the sun than any of 
its predecessors, and to it has been assigned the imperial des- 
tiny, of completing the grand epic of human progression. From 
the dispersion to the battle of Marathon—from Marathon to. 
the downfall of the Roman Empire—from this last event to the 
Reformation—and from the Reformation to the settlement of 
America, the world had passed through four great eras, each 
one of whieh had changed the destinies of society, and at the 
sae time moved the theatre of its grandeur Westward. From 
the “sun-lands” of Mesopotamia, the procession of civilized 
nations had threaded its way through Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, 
and Italy into Western Europe. There they had paused, and 
by the inter-communications of commerce had multiplied wealth, 
disseminated intelligence as a mutual commodity, developed 
resources of national glory, and attained the meridian of intel- 
lectual achievement. Meanwhile they had multiplied their 
population to an enormous extent. The absence of desolating 
wars, the progress of science and civilization, and the human- 
izing influences of religion had, by raising the value of life, and 
causing it to be regarded as a part of the productive capital of 
the State, conspired to produce this result. These hives were 
swarming with labourers, for whom there was no work. Reap- 
ers there were, but no harvests; artisans, but no demand for 
their skill ; population was gaining upon food ; labour was pro- 
portionally decreasing in value, while wealth was centralizing 
itself in a favoured class. The demand was for more room, for 
some new territory where the masses might be equalized in for- 
tune, and renew the destiny of society, fast becoming stagnant. 
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Hitherto the isles of Britain, had formed the Ultima Thule of 
exploration, beyond which lay the great Western ocean, seen 
shudderingly only by the adventurous fleet of Agricola. Now, 
Columbus had rent the veil from before the face of this mystic 
region, and discovered fair lands beyond. The world was once 
more mad with enterprise, and hungered for the possession of 
this new Atlantis. It was the fulfilment of the promises of 
prophets and poets. The nations saw another golden age 
before them, and hastened to occupy and to colonize. The 
march of empire was resumed, and the scene of the last great 
act, awaited the coming of the actors. 


Westward the course of Empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past ; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


That, surely, is a pardonable vanity, which leads every Amer- 
ican to look with exultation at the history of the settlement of 
his country. Whatever may have been his origin or his ances- 
try—whether a descendant of the Puritans of Leyden—the 
Cavaliers of Virginia, or the persecuted Hugenots driven by 
Papal intolerance to the swamps of Carolina, and the fens of 
Florida, he will be equally inclined to see in this multifarious 
emigration, a new Exodus of the faithful from the dominions of 
priestly Pharaohs. Nor were the instrumentalities employed 
in the accomplishment of this great design either uninteresting 
in their character, or uninstructive in their example. When, in 
the fulness of Time, the moment had arrived for the founding 
of this Western Empire, Gop set apart those who should lead - 
His people into the wilderness, and be unto them both priests 
and lawgivers. He exacted from these leaders no qualifica- 
tions of worldly rank, or extraordinary intellectual attainments 
—no distinctions founded upon hereditary titles, or the facti- 
tious elevation of sacerdotal office, but sought them out, as He 
had His early ministers, among the humble, unobtrusive middle 
class. And so He passed by the stately creed of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster, by the theological doctors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—by the triple tiara of the successors of St. Peter, and 
the outworn dogmas of the Propaganda, to find a few stern, 
strong men who should, like the Apostles of old, combine a 
child-like simplicity of heart, with an inflexible energy of pur- 
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pose. The task was in all respects a great one, and its accom- 
plishment was only to be secured through the exercise of those 
virtues of self-denial and personal sacrifice that border close 
upon asceticism. For, as one who shared in their labours, wit- 
nessed their struggles, and was himself a prominent soldier of 
the Cross, well exclaims in his Magnalia Christi, 
Tantz molis erat, pro Christo condere gentem. 

But the right men were found, men whose discipline of life had 
long weaned them from a slavish adherence to the formalism 
of a State Church, and who were eager to try anew whether 
another republican Israel might not be established on earth. 
Yet they could not hope for it in those old realms where hier- 
archical rule had so long forced men into a compulsory wor- 
ship, of forms and ceremonies, that they had become too much 
inwoven into the very nature of their daily life, to readily 
admit of innovation. The convictions of mankind can be more 
easily changed than either their language, or the customs which, 
from childhood, they have been taught to reverence. And in 
old societes in particular, men of rank and wealth, fearful of 
any change that may cast a shadow upon their position, or 
diminish their influence, are ever prone to resist innovations. 
Hence it is ever to the humble, middle classes that we must 
look for those great social reforms in Church or State, which 
strike at the root of existing customs, and tend even in some of 
their operations, to affect the predominant hue of governments. 
The early English Puritans found little favour either at Court, 
or among the nobility. Acts had been framed, particularly 
hostile to non-conformists, and their native country seemed 
desirous to force them into exile by narrowing and restricting 
their dearest rights at home. From such a state of things it 
was natural to expect that the more determined and zealous 
would flee, as flee they did to Geneva, to Strasburg, and to Ley- 
den, where they could found religious societies free from any 
of the dangers, or any of the social disrepute, which must have 
attended such societies at home. To them, therefore, America 
opened the most desirable of fields, and with the determination 
of men who had mutually deliberated upon their plans—who 
could apprehend the dangers, both social as well as physical, 
they were about to encounter, and who knew that the true gen- 
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ius of any government could never so easily be impressed upon 
it as in its infancy, they began the first step in colonization, by 
drawing up a federal compact. By such means did they pro- 
ceed to form themselves into a religious democracy. 

How the few grains of mustard-seed, sown near Plymouth 
Rock, have grown into a mighty tree, now overshadowing the 
land with its benign, dew-distilling branches, let the echoes of 
thousands of Sabbath bells proclaim. How these same relig- 
ious societies have founded for us our noble seminaries of 
learning, and operating through our legislators, have inwrought 
into the fabric of our civil institutions the element of a per- 
vading Christianity, let every statute-book in our country tes- 
tify. England, constitutional England, may justly feel proud 
that her claim of the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
already twice vindicated by the precocious attainments of her 
offspring, fast outrivalling her own. The destinies of this 
wonderful cosmopolitan race are still rising, augmenting, 
expanding. America has a new mission to perform among the 
nations. It is hers to prove the practicability of popular gov- 
ernments, and to redeem mankind from the obloquy which his- 
tory heaps upon him, in her record of his many failures at, 
and seeming unfitness for, self-government. The elements of 
all greatness, whether moral, intellectual, or physical, are in 
her sons. For them have the labours, and struggles, and suf- 
ferings of a pious ancestry gathered up a rich inheritance of 
public institutions. Could we look upon the infant colonies of 
New England, as they successively fought their way into per- 
manency and importance, against every obstacle that beset 
them, we should be inspired with a deeper veneration than 
ever, for that religion of Christ, which, while it stimulated 
each individual member of the community to a more complete 
discharge of his duties, taught him also his dependence upon 
Gop, through frequent exhibitions of His goodness, in seasons 
of manifest peril. 

We have not been idlers in the short duration of our 
national existence. We have received the torch of civiliza- 
tion, and carried it into the wilderness beyond, to illuminate 
the dark regions of the earth. The tread of our generation 
has been heard throughout the Continent everywhere civilizing, 
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humanizing, Christianizing. On -the shores of a hyperborean 
Polynia—on the banks of the Orinoco and the Amazon—in 
the deserts of Utah and New Mexico—on the slopes of the 
Cordilleras, and the shores of Behring’s straits, American col- 
ours and American influence have been seen and felt. Yet for 
all this, the Great Cycle was not terminated, it lacked one 
more step for completion. California invited its undertaking, 
Japan witnessed its execution, and the triumph belonged to 
America, of having united antipodes. Five cognate races 
have successively been the rulers and civilizers of mankind. 
The civilization which germinated on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes some forty centuries ago, has steadily travelled westward, 
until it has passed into the hands of the Teutonic race, in obe- 
dience to that law of nature which appoints that it shall 
always be held by the most intellectual tribe of the race to 
which it has devolved. The Germans possess the intellectual, 
while the English possess the practical elements that preémi- 
nently distinguish the civilization of the present day. But 
what is most singular of all in this metempsychosis of society 
is, that the Saxon now owns the greater portion of Hindostan, 
and is actually restoring civilization to a region which was 
the earliest seat of arts, at a day, too, when his own ancestors, 
if existing, were in the darkness of the most revolting barbar- 
ism! And America transcends even this, in the complexity of 
her destiny. Oriental and occidental civilization stand face to 
face on the shores of the Pacific. The Mongolian race seeks 
affiliation with the Caucasian, whom of erst it despised and 
discountenanced. On the other hand, the Pacific is crossed by 
the modern “sea-kings,” and Zipango, the last link of that 
commercial chain which girdled the earth, is seized upon. The 
Great Cycle has at length been completed after the lapse of 
ages. America gives her hand to Asia, and she in turn to 
Europe. Society, self-renewing, still marches onward, dissem- 
inating light and freedom and happiness. The petty distinc- 
tions of nationality, are being extinguished under the liberal 
influence of republicanism, an influence everywhere felt, though 
not everywhere acknowledged. The Gaul and the Briton are 
united, the Crescent and the Cross are reconciled, and man- 
kind, yielding to that liberalizing spirit of fraternity which 
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they have so long smothered and repulsed, are about exhibit- 
ing the existence of a greater republic than those of either 
ecography or history, and one, too, whose only qualifications 
for citizenship, are based upon common interests, and a kin- 
dred nature. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


Certain public proceedings recently had in England have 
again brought prominently into view, and invested with fresh 
interest and importance, the great question of the Sacraments, 
especially that of the Lorp’s Supper. In connection with these 
proceedings, or rather in consequence of them, Dr. Pusey has 
lately written and published somewhat largely on the subject ; 
and we scarce need to add that his great learning, his saintli- 
ness of character, and his singular freedom from the usual ran- 
cours and bitterness of theological controversy may justly 
challenge, and can hardly fail to engage, for whatsoever he 
writes on such a theme, the most respectful attention of all can- 
did and truth-loving Churchmen, however widely they may 
differ from him, and from each other, in their judgment of the 
matter in question. In our number for October, 1857, we 
endeavoured, as far as our time and space would then permit, 
to set forth, in the simple character of a reviewer, and without 
taking any side in the controversy, a fair and honest statement 
of Dr. Pusey’s leading positions touching the Holy Eucharist. 
It has seemed, and still seems to us, that the present may be a 
very suitable time for undertaking to give, as adequately and 
as correctly as we can, a declaration of our views on this great 
fundamental article of Christian doctrine. 

As the basis of what we have to say on the subject, we will 
take our Lorp’s solemn institution of the Holy Eucharist as 
recorded in the Gospel of St. Luke, xxii., 19,20: “And He 
took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, 
saying, This is My body which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of Me. Likewise also the cup after supper, say- 
ing, This cup is the new testament in My blood, which is shed 
for you.” 
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In these words two things are remarkable. The first is, that 
our Lorp, having pronounced the bread to be His Body, gave 
it to His disciples ; the second is, that He declared it to be the 
body which is given for them : “This is my Body which is given 
for you.” Let these two points be carefully distinguished. The 
Body of Curist is said to be given ¢éo His disciples, and it is 
also said to be given for them. As it is given to His disci- 
ples, it is a communion; and this is one aspect of the Holy 
Eucharist ; it is a communion of the body of Curist to those 
to whom it is given. But this is not the only aspect; for the 
same body which is given ¢o them is also given for them ; and 
this is another aspect of the institution, and that to which we 
wish at present to direct attention. 

Now when the body of Curist is said to be given for us, we 


understand that it is given to Gop for the sins of the world. 


In other words, it is a sacrifice ; that is, a gift or offering to 
Gop. On the same ground, therefore, that we account the 
Eucharist a communion, we must also account it a sacrifice. 
That which our Lorp held in His hand He gave fo His disci- 
ples, and its being given to them shows it to be a communion ; 
that which our Lorp held in His hand He declared to be given 
for His disciples, and its being given for them shows it to be a 
sacrifice. So that whatever reason we have for calling the 
Eucharist a communion, we have the same for calling it a sac- 
rifice. 

When Jesus gave to His disciples, He said, This is My body, 
which is given for you ; not which shall be given, but which is 
given for you. Hence that which was given to the disciples, 
had been before given to Gop. Our Lorp alone had power to 
give His humanity to Gop; and consequently He Himself, 
before He gave His Body to His disciples as a communion, had 
given it to Gop for them as a sacrifice. And in whatever sense 
it be true that our LorD communicated His Body to His disci- 
ples, in the same sense it is true that He had before offered or 
sacrificed His Body to Gop. 

The same, mutatis mutandis, may be said in reference to the 
cup. 

Now when we say that our Lorp made an offering of Him- 
self to Gop, what do we mean? We surely do not mean that 
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He crucified Himself, or was anywise active in effecting His 
own death. What then can we mean, except that our Lorp 
devoted and resigned Himself to Gop, for the patient endur- 
ance of whatever evils His Providence might permit the malice 
of His enemies to inflict on His Sacred Persen? In the only 
sense, therefore, in which the blessed Jesus could offer or give 
Himself a sacrifice for the sins of the world, He might do it 
and, if we may reverently say so, might most properly do it, 
immediately before His suffering commenced. “ Knowing,” as 
St. John says, “all things that should come upon him,” seeing 
that His personal ministry was drawing to a close, and that 
His Passion was about to commence ; what more fit than that 
just before it commenced He should solemnly offer Himself to 
Gop for its endurance? Accordingly we find, that from the 
moment of the last supper, in which the solemn oblation of 
Himself was made, the malicious machinations began, of which 
he was thenceforward the passive unresisting victim. Even at 
the supper the traitor was present, and his presence drew from 
Jesus the exclamation, “ Behold the hand of him that betray- 
eth Me is with Me on the table!” Then His Passion began ; 
thenceforward all on the part of the sufferer was patient endur- 
ance until the immolation was consummated by His death on 
the cross. 

If we were told merely, that our Lorp offered Himself to 
Gop for the endurance of suffering before His suffering began, 
we should have no difficulty in admitting the fact. We would 
easily allow that Jesus did thus voluntarily offer Himself to 
Gop. But if our Lorp’s oblation of Himself had been merely 
inward orj mental, it could never have been known to those 
about Him ; and yet it was necessary that the oblation of Him- 
self should be known, not only to those about Him but to all 
His followers to the end of time. In order to be known, how- 
ever, the mental act of oblation must be expressed. Now an 
act of the mind may be expressed either by audible or visible 
signs ; either by words addressed to the ear or by representa- 
tions addressed to the eye. The two methods are not incon- 
sistent with each other: both may be used to express the same 
thing ; and both conduce to the same end: only the visible 
signs are more effectual for perpetual and universal significa- 
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tion Our Lorp used both ; and the visible signs in which He 
expressed His oblation were bread and wine. Bread and the 
Cup then He made the representatives of His Body and Blood, 
and in the use of them He expressed or represented His inward 
oblation or sacrifice of His Humanity to Gop. Hence we say 
that our Lorp offered Himself in a mystery ; which means 
nothing more than that He expressed the inward or mental act 
of oblation by an outward and visible sign. We say also that 
our Lorp offered Himself to Gop in a figure, which means the 
same thing; viz: that He expressed His inward and invisible 
oblation of Himself by means of an outward and visible repre- 
sentation. Thus He gave His Body and Blood to His disciples 
in a figure or mystery ; and this was a communion ; and thus 
He gave His Body and Blood to Gop in a figure or mystery, 
and this was an oblation or sacrifice. 

Nothing, as it seems to us, can be more simple and intelligi- 
ble than this view. And now we have only to remember that 
though the representations of men may deceive us, the repre- 
sentations of Gop cannot deceive us. Words we know are 
mere signs ; and yet we never hesitate to say that the words of 
Gop are truth ; they are invested with all the power and efii- 
cacy of truth: if addressed by Gop to us, they communicate 
truth to us; and if addressed by us in turn to Gop they express 
the same truth to Him. Thus the words Our Father serve to 
express to Gop, and as it were to put Him in mind of the filial 
relation in which we stand to Him through His Son Jxsus 
Curist. This we easily apprehend in regard to words, because 
they are familiar conventional signs: but if we reflect a little, 
we must see that the same thing must be true in regard to vis- 
ible signs of Gop’s own direct and positiveappointment. For 
when Almighty Gop declares bread and wine, when sanctified 
by His word and benediction, to be the representatives of the 
Body and Blood of our Redeemer, then they are His Body and 
Blood in the same sense that His words are truth: if given to 
men, they are a communion of His Body and Blood, fully as 
much as His words, when given to men, are a communion of 
‘ truth: and, if offered to Gop, they are an oblation of His Body 
and Blood, fully as much as a verbal prayer addressed to Gop 
in the very words of Holy Writ is an expression of truth. If 
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Jesus had been mere man, nothing more natural for Him than 
to have said of the Bread: “ This is the sign or symbol of My 
body ;” and of the cup: “This is the sign or symbol of My 
blood.” But being Gop as well as man, He said, “This is My 
Body,” “ This is My Blood,” in the same way as He says to the 
Father, “ Thy word is truth.” Not that the sign was the same 
as the thing signified, or the representatives the same as the 
original, any more than the revealed word of Gop is the same 
as Gop ; for in this case there had been no figure, no mystery, 
no sacrament ; but that a representation, appointed by Him 
who is Truth itself, is so true, so perfect, so powerful, so immu- 
table, as completely and effectually to take the place of the 
original, for all the intents and purposes for which it is 
appointed. 

It appears, then, that the Holy Jesus in the last Supper, fore- 
seeing that His sufferings were about to begin, solemnly offered 
Himself to the ALMicuty Fatuer as the victim on whom the 
malice and fury of the world should be spent : it appears also 
that He made an outward expression of His oblation or sacri- 
fice of Himself, in the figures of Bread and Wine; which fig- 
ures, as being by His appointment the infallible expressions of 
truth and reality, were pronounced by Him to be His Body and 
Blood. 

Having thus ina figure or mystery offered His Body and 
Blood, His human nature, to Gop and communicated the same 
to His disciples; Jesus added, “This do in remembrance of 
Me ;” or more strictly, This do fora memorial of Me. The 
command This do evidently empowered and obliged the disci- 
ples to do what Jesus Himself haddone. He had taken Bread 
and given thanks, or blessed it, and brake it, and made it the 
representative of His Body : He had taken the cup and blessed 
it and made it the representative of His Blood, and by means 
of these He outwardly and visibly expressed the inward and 
invisible oblation or sacrifice of His Body and Blood to Gop, 
and the communion of them to His disciples. In like manner 
the apostles in imitation of JEsus, in obedience to His com- 
mand, and in virtue of His power and presence, were to take 
bread and bless and make it the representative of His Body ; 
to take the chalice and bless it and make it the representative 
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of His Blood ; and by means of these representatives, they were 
outwardly and visibly to express the oblation of Curist’s Body 
and Blood to Gop, and the communion of the same to men. 
The oblation and the communion are both done in a figure or 
mystery ; that is, by means of images or representations which 
Gop hath appointed for the purpose, which He tells us that He 
understands, and that we may understand to be for all the 
intents and purposes for which they are established, that which 
they represent, and which therefore are as really and truly the 
expressions of the original, as the words of the Holy Jrsus 
Himself are expressions of truth. Thus the representatives of 
Curist’s Body and Blood are offered to Gop as a memorial, 
not to us, but to Him ; serving, as it were, to put Him in mind 
of Curist, to bring Curist to His remembrance, to plead 
before Him and to Him Curist’s merits, His blessed passion 
and precious death, His mighty Resurrection and glorious 
Ascension ; to say to Him as it were, in His own appointed 
language, that Curis is our refuge from the storm ; that Curist 
is our substitute ; that Curist isour Head ; that Curist is our 
only plea, our only offering, our only life, our only health and 
salvation ; and that it is only in virtue of His oblation that we 
can hope for acceptance. Not more truly or more effectually 
do these holy signs represent the inward and invisible commv- 
nion of Curist’s Body and Blood to us, than they represent 
the inward and invisible oblation of Curist’s humanity to 
Gop. 

Having thus shown that our Lorp intended the Holy Eucha- 
rist to be, not only a communion, but also a representative and 
commemorative oblation of His precious death and sacrifice 
for the sins of the world, we propose now very briefly to show 
the provision which the Church has made for carrying out this 
intention in her Liturgy. 

If we turn, then, to the Communion Office we find the Prayer 
of Consecration divided into three parts: 1. The Conrsecra- 
tion properly so called ; 2. The Oblation ; and 3, The Invoca- 
tion. In the first the minister, having ordered the bread and 
wine for the purpose, begins with a solemn ascription of glory 
to Almighty Gop our Heavenly Father for the gift of “ His 
Son Jesus Curist to suffer death on the cross for our redemp- 
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tion ; who made there (by His one oblation of Himself once 
offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and sat- 
isfaction for the sins of the whole world.” The minister then 
repeats the record of the original institution ; and in doing so 
he designates with his hand that portion of the bread and wine 
which are to be made the sacramental or representative body 
and blood ; saying of the bread so designated, This is My body, 
and of the wine so designated, This is My blood. And in vir- 
tue of these words pronounced in the name of Curist, and 
accompanied by His power, the bread and wine so designated 
are made the sacrament of Curist’s Body and Blood. 

The next part of the office is the act of Oblation. In it 
we solemnly offer to Gop the holy gifts which Curist hath 
appointed to be the representatives of His Body and Blood, 
and in so doing we make and celebrate before the tremendous 
majesty of Heaven the memorial which Curist commanded us 
to make when He said, Do this for a memorial of Me. To say 
that this memorial is addressed to men, to put them in mind of 
Curist’s death, is to misapprehend its purport; for it is ad- 
dressed to the Almighty Father in order to represent to Him 
the Blessed Passion and precious death, the mighty Resurrec- 
tion and glorious Ascension of His dear Son, and to plead with 
Him, to commemorate before Him here on earth, even as CHRIST 
pleads and commemorates before Him in Heaven, the merits of 
the one all-perfect, all-sufficient oblation of Curisr which pro- 
cured and effected our redemption. The Oblation therefore is 
the most solemn and affecting act of Christian worship ; as is 
evident from the words: “ Wherefore, O Lorp our Heavenly 
FATHER, according to the institution of Thy dearly beloved Son 
our Saviour Jesus Curist, we Thy humble servants do cele- 
brate and make here, before Thy Divine Majesty, wiTH THESE 
THY HOLY GIFTS WHICH WE NOW OFFER UNTO THEE, THE MEMO- 
RIAL Toy SON HATH COMMANDED US TO MAKE; having in 
remembrance His blessed Passion and precious death, His 
mighty Resurrection and glerious Ascension, rendering unto 
Thee most hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits procured 
unto us by the same.” 

After the Oblation comes the Invocation, in which we pray 
that our merciful FatHer of His Almighty goodness will vouch- 
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safe to bless and sanctify with His Word and Hoty Sprrir these 
His gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that we receiving 
them according to Curist’s holy institution, may be partakers 
of His Body and Blood. This prayer finishes the consecration 
and gives perfection to the sacrament. In the first place, the 
bread and wine are consecrated to be the representatives of 
Curist’s Body and Blood; and having been so offered, the 
descent of Gop’s Word and Hoty Spirit is invoked on them 
to sanctify them to our salvation; and to make them a com- 
munion of Curist’s Body and Blood to us, as they have been 
an oblation of the same to Gop. 

Hence it appears that if we regard the Eucharist merely as 
a communion of the Body and Blood of Curist, we lose much 
of its import and benefit. It is a communion, but it is not only 
that; it is also an oblation to Gop or sacrifice. The bread 
broken and the wine poured out, represent to us Curist’s Body 
and Blood ; and being Curist’s own representation it is a true 
and effectual communion to all who receive it with faith and 
penitence of the thing represented. The bread broken and the 


wine poured out represent to Gop the Body and Blood of 


Curist; and being Curist’s own representation, they are a 
true and effectual oblation or presentation to Gop. Thus the 
Eucharist is a representative communion and representative sacri- 
fice; depending for the truth of its representation on Gop’s 
veracity. As it is the communion, we come to it in penitence 
and faith to receive the Body and Blood of Curist, that our 
sins may be forgiven and that we may dwell in Curisr and 
Curist in us. As it is the oblation or sacrifice, we come to it 
with joy and gratitude to celebrate and make before the 
Almighty Fatuer the memorial of Curist’s sacrifice ; to repre- 
sent to Gop its all-sufficient merits, and to do here on earth, by 
means of visible representation, the same thing which Curisi 
Himself does in Heaven without any sensible representations. 
Thus our Christian worship on earth is a lively representation 
of the very and essential worship which is rendered to. Gop in 
Heaven. The Christian Priest offering to Gop the Christian 
Oblation with the Christian assembly assisting in their places, 
and blessing and adoring Gop, by acknowledging His infinite 
justice and mercy in the death of Curist, in a Christian chureh, 
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is the most exact transcript of Heaven.* Instead then of turn- 
ing away from these Holy Mysteries, and leaving the church 
when they begin to be celebrated, Christians should account it 
their highest privilege as well as duty to be present and assist 
in their celebration. Coming in true penitence and lively faith, 
{and these are the indispensable qualifications without which 
none are fit to partake in this holy service,) they may with joy 
and gratitude unite with their minister, and through him with 
the whole Church of Gop, in ascribing glory to the Almighty 
Fatuer for the death and passion of His dear Son, and plead- 
ing its merits for the remission of sins and all the other benefits 
which it is designed to convey, and in performing that act in 
the Church militant on earth which most nearly resembles the 
worship of the Church triumphant in Heaven. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Bible and Science: or, The Worid-Problem. By Tayurr Lewis, Profes* 
sor of Greek, Union College. Schenectady: G. Y. Van Debogert. 1856. 


This book is a sequel to the one entitled The Six Days of Creation, which 
was reviewed somewhat at length in our issue for September, 1857. ‘The con- 
tents of the volume are rather miscellaneous, and at times take a rather con- 
troversial turn. The reason of this is explained by the author in his Preface. 
That his former work, The Six Days of Creation, had been made the theme of 
several extended reviews ; three such having appeared in the Theological and 
Literary Journal, while the Andover Bibliotheca Sacra had given to it a whole 
year’s notice, with a promise of more. That the author’s friends thought he 
ought to make some reply. That the Andover periodical was closed against 
his defence, though it had charged his writings with “having a decidedly infi- 
del tendency.” ‘That, for this cause, a pamphlet was thought of; which, how- 
ever, grew in size beyond the bounds originally contemplated, till it was 
thought best to set forth the matter in its present form. The Preface adds the 
following: “The book is a protest against what the author regards as a most 
one-sided error of the times,—the false position of Physical Science, and its 
naturalizing effect upon the theology and religion of the day. In the zealous 
exposition of such an error, it would be no wonder if the work were found to 
be somewhat one-sided itself. The intelligent reader, however, will apply the 
corrective, which the author could not well employ without swelling the size of 
the book, or unduly weakening the force of his argument by too much of an 
apologetic or explanatory tone.” 


* See Scanpretr’s Christian Sacrifice. 
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We have not read avy of the reviews to which the forecited Preface refers ; 
and we could wish that the learned and gifted author had accompanied his 
work with a somewhat fuller and more explicit statement of the leading posi- 
tions and arguments of his impugners. We gather, however, with sufficient 
clearness, that the Journal aforesaid, maugre all that geology and the geolo- 
gists have done or can do, insists unreservedly and uncompromisingly that the 
word day, as used in the first of Genesis, ought to mean, does mean, and shal? 
mean neither more nor less than a period of twenty-four hours, And the 
writer, it appears, is greatly puzzled to understand how any one can sincerely, 
and with a good conscience, hold to the interpretation of indefinite periods in 
the divisions of the creative work ; or how any Christian can, without making 
shipwreck of his faith, maintain that Scripture, in describing the creation of 
the earth, uses the days of heaven, or Gop’s days, to mark the several stages 
of the process. Doubtless the writer’s bravery of championship is very eom- 
mendable, unless indeed it should rather be called hardihood, which is not 
exactly a thing to be commended. And we may venture to suggest that there 
is many a man now living who, in reference to this matter, might say to him, 
“The better part of valour is—discretion ; in the which latter part I have 
saved my ” faith. 

We also gather clearly enough, that the Andover writer, though admitting 
to the fullest extent the aforesaid interpretation of indefinite periods, spies deep 
cause of alarm in the Platonic doctrine of ideas or living laws in nature, which 
Professor Lewis brings to that interpretation. He thinks that doctrine to be 
justly chargeable with a very unorthodox and very perilous kind of naturalism. 
That Gop has endowed or informed Nature with certain vital powers or sper- 
matic words, so that she may be truly said, in some sense, to go of herself, one 
thing growing and proceeding from another by virtue of certain innate and 
self-acting forces,—this he holds to be at strife with the proper doctrine of the 
Supernatural. His notion seems to be, that all the goings-on of Nature, 
which we see, are the immediate effects of the Divine agency ; that Gop does 
not create certain active powers, and set them at work todo His will, but 
everywhere directly works His own will ; so that the idea of any created agen- 
cies subject to His law, and capable of working, and bound to work, in the 
ways and to the ends of His appointing, is not consistent with a Christian's 
creed. For instance, the tree is not only put into being and held in being by Gon, 
but Gop really does all that the tree seems to do; the leaves, the flowers, the truits 
not growing from a living power in the tree, but being put there immediately 
by the hand of Gop. So that all the changes and movements of Nature are 
really neither more nor less than “ Gop energizing in space.” At least this 
language best expresses the only meaning we can attach to the writer’s anti- 
Platonic orthodoxy. 

This, however, by the way. The Platonic doctrine in question may or may 
not be true ; the interpretation of indefinite periods may or may not be right : 
these questions are not now our main concern: suffice it to say, that in our 
Opinion men may differ in regard to them without any impeachment cither of 
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their honesty or their intelligence. But, surely, it is high time that Christian 
men should leave off this detestable habit of charging each other’s writings 
with “ infdel tendencies.” To our thinking, such a charge is seldom an argu- 
ment of anything but weakness in those who make it. But this is not the 
worst. ‘There appears, in most cases, to be something theatrical about it, and 
that the lowest and meanest kind of theatricalism; the using of a convenient 
bugbear, to frighten the goody old women of all ages and sexes, not only out 
of an author's conclusions, but out of all respect for him, all confidence in him, 
all charity towards him; and to make them shrink from him asa sower of 
tares in the field of Christian wheat. The thing is unseemly in the last degree ; 
it is full of scandal and offence ; it is all unfair, it is without dignity, unworthy 
of the cause, not justified by the occasion, and utterly impotent for any pur- 
pose but to foster ignorance, bigotry, and uncharitableness. 

Here we have three men, Professor Lewis, of Schenectady, in his own 
books, Professor Dana, of New Haven, in the Brbliotheca Sacra, and Mr. 
Lord, of New York, in the Literary and Theological Journal ; all, no doubt, 
“good men and true,” all professing the Christian faith, and, so far as we have 
any right to judge, living in accordance with that profession : yet the latter 
two, though differing most widely in other points, agree in reproaching the 
first with “ infidel tendencies.” What business have they to be prating of 
tendencies, especially of such as infer damage to another's good name? How 
do they know but that their notion of “ indfiel tendencies ” comes from their 
seeing only a part of Professor Lewis’s position ; and that, if they should take 
in the whole, they would see enough, and more than enough, to neutralize and 
correct the tendencies alleged? Why could they not remember that they are 
themselves partakers in the common infirmities of the human mind? that they, 
too, are men of like passions with the rest of us? that all of us are deceived in 
some things, most of us in many things, and some of us in all? Are they 
lineal descendants of the Weird Sisters, that they should claim to look into 
“ the seeds of time,” and, from their vision of tendencies, prophesy the results ? 
It almost makes us loathe and abhor the word tendency, as serving no end but 
to cherish the worse than absurd conceit of being able to judge the fruits all 
at once by the tree, instead of waiting for the fruits to grow, and then judging 
the tree by them. It is easy indeed to charge the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
with tending to infidelity ; but would it not be better for men, who claim to 
know something of the methods of science, to convict that doctrine of having 
borne the actual fruits of infidelity? Surely, in questions of this nature, 
before one can have any right to charge another with infidel tendencies, he 
must be able to bring facts in support of the charge: having the facts, he 
need not make any ado about tendencies: and when he goes to talking of ten- 
dencies, the legitimate presumption is, that he has no facts to urge, or dare not 
trust his cause to such support. Besides, it is well known that nothing par- 
alyzes men’s reason so quick as fear: and when in a matter of reason one 
appeals to men’s fear, we have a right to suspect that he either means to make 
them foolish, or else is foolish himself. 
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Meanwhile, we seem to be in some manifest peril of wandering from our 
proper subject. Much of the volume now in hand is occupied in vindicating 
the author’s former work from these gratuitous aspersions of anorthodoxy, and 
in further strengthening and illustrating his main positions touching the 
Mosaic record of the creation. In the course of the work, he starts a large 
number of very interesting and consequential topics, and handles them with 
great force and beauty of argument, and with admirable point and terseness of 
language. The method of the book is widely excursive and divergent ; though 
all the particulars are abundantly convergent in their ultimate bearings, so 
that there is no lack of substantial unity in the composition. 

While reading the book through for the third time, we took pains to mark 
such passages as seemed specially worthy of quotation or reproduction ; but 
the number of these grew so large, that any attempt to use them in detuil 
would require five times the space that can be spared for this notice. Besides, 
nothing can well be vainer than to think of giving any fair view of the author's 
arguments by specimens and abstracts: our only way of possessing the reader 
with even the most general idea of them, is by inducing him to read them care- 
fully for himself. We hold that Professor Lewis has done very great service 
for the cause of both scientific and religious truth, by ministering assuagements 
to that unfortunate and, we must think, unreasonable jealousy of science and 
scientific men, iu which divines and theologians are so apt to indulge. What 
though scientific men have often been arrogant, overbearing, and puffed up 
with a vain conceit of their powers and triumphs? have not the same infirm- 
ities and vices often invaded. in equal measure, and with somewhat more of 
incongruity, the ministers and students of Revelation ? 

The present age, it is true, is somewhat fearfully given to irreligious and 
unreverent intellectual boasting and self-glorification ; and, in so far as this is 
the case, it is unquestionably but sowing the wind, and so will reap but the 
whirlwind. But this boasting is because we are men, not because Science has 
talked with us: in herself she owns no such spirit ; such language is nowise 
the vernacular of her true children; in her proper representatives there has 
been, and is, no lack of modesty and humility. Nevertheless, we have all need 
enough of being reminded, that there is an older and nobler astronomy than 
that which names and numbers the stars, and maps them down into nautical 
charts. Night, star-tongued, has other and wiser lessons for us than come 
through our modern optic-glasses. The heavens made their best revelations 
before telescopes were invented : our telescopes may shut out more of wisdom 
than they let in. Botany has indeed its value; but the flowers knew how to 
preach divinity, before men knew how to dissect and botanize them ; and they 
are apt to stop preaching when we begin thus to deal with them. Our safety- 
lamps, after all, are useful but to guide our footsteps downwards: if we wish 
to walk on the earth, not into it, our best light is still the same old Sun which 
has always been shining ; yea, as much better as he is older than any lamps or 
torches of our devising. True, we have learnt to dig up various agreeable sen- 
sations out of the ground; but the happiness which falls, unsought, “ down 
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from Gop’s bosom silently,” is no very modern discovery. On this point, we 
can scarce forbear to quote a passage from the book before us. Referring to 
Psalm CXIII., the author comments thus : 


Gop is represented as having His throne so high that He looketh down upon 
the Heavens themselves as into a depth immensely below. High as are our vis- 
ible heavens, there is a loftier dome as far above them as they are above the 
earth, and so on, Heaven above Heaven, as far as the imagination can mount. 
But what is all this, some may say, to the calculations of modern science? 
What are these conceptions of apparently vaulted domes thus rising above each 
other, to the distances reached by the calculations of Herschell and Leverrier? 
We cannot give the mathematical ratio ; but if we may judge of the real mag- 
nitude of the conception by its emotional power, the latter bears no comparison 
to the former. We rest the opinion, too, on the most undeniable facts. The 
scientific estimate has ever been cold, emotionless, productive of the feeblest 
religious influence. Pious men—pious from other causes—have endeavoured 
sometimes to extract from them their pious uses ; but some of the greatest names 
couneeted with such mere numerical calculations have belonged to men who 
have manifested but little fear of Gop. but little reverence even for the true 
greatness of the universe. The fact, we say, is undeniable. Let the psycholo- 
gist, or the historian of philosophy, account for it ashe may. Sines, cosines, 
taugeuts, and logarithms, ever so powerfully applied to the cosmical distances, 
will not make men religious, they will not keep them such. Neither has the 
telescope any more converting power. Atheists, or, what is not much better, 
mere scientific theists, have looked through it, and remained atheists and scien- 
tific theists still, But what good, it may be said, can come out of fiction? One 
of these may be called a false conception which science has exploded. True; 
but this image, though false, still represents the most truthful of ideas. It is 
that of the ever-ascending glory of Gop, of which time-worlds and space-worlds 
are both but the visible or conceptual manifestations. The scientific e-timate, 
on the other hand, as one of them of highest note has impiously said, “ repre- 
sents the glory of the astronomer.” The heavens are his diagram, the stars his 
figured points. It is most frequently “a knowledge that puffeth up,” instead of 
making men devout, and hence, in proportion to its scientific accuracy, is often- 
times the enormity of its spiritual falsehood. Here we find the explanation of 
the fact so strange, yet so susceptible of proof, that men who thought the skies 
came down upon the mountain-top, have had thoughts of Gop so much greater 
than ever were generated in the proceedings of academies, or the discoveries of 
science. David and Pythagoras have, in this way, had a higher conception of 
the cosmos, and of the divine glory in it, than men who have calculated eclipses, 
made tables of the planets’s motions, or spent their lives iu astronomical obser- 
vations. 


This (and there are many other passages not inferior to it) is indeed very 
beautiful, very eloquent, very just, and fraught with suggestions which all 
of us should lay to heart, but especially those who are touched with the enthu- 
siasm of science. We must dismiss the subject, for the present, with some 
accordant lines from Wordsworth, addressed “to the Planet Venus, upon its 
approximation, as an Evening Star, to the Earth :” 


True is it Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less. Man now presides 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness ; 
Science advances with gigantic strides : 
But are we aught enriched in love and meekness ? 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star! of pure and wise 
More than in humbler times graced human story ; 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathize 
With heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 
Ere we lie down in our last dormitory? 
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A Collection of Articles on Free Churches. By the Rector of a Free Church. 

New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1857. 

It seems to be thought by many that the Church, or any branch of the 

thurch, once reformed, can then rest, for an indefinite period, from the labour 
of reformation. Such, probably, is not the case. Nor, perhaps, are we ever 
safe in thinking such to be the case. In this respect, the conditions of our 
individual and of our corporate Christian life are much the same: evils and 
abuses are continually creeping in; the secularizing and deteriorating influ- 
ences of the world are ever pressing upon us; and while we are busied in 
expelling them at one point, they are silently invading us at another : so that 
the work of reformation is never done ; there is always some part that needs to 
be renovated or repaired, some vice that needs correction, some bad habit that 
needs eradicating. It may sound very well to talk about setting a thing right 
once for all, and then leaving it alone to work on as it is ; but the truth is, 
that neither the Church nor the individual will keep right, unless there be a 
continual process of setting right. So that here, as elsewhere, our “ best safety 
lies in fear :” it will never do for us to suppose that the task of renovation is 
at anend. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” is as 
sound a maxim for the Church as for the individual Christian. 

Happily, the order and spirit of the Reformed Catholic Church are such 
that the thoughts of her members are continually in the way of being recalled 
to the standard of both individual and corporate health. The practical rule 
of life with her children is, that what hurts one, hurts all, and what helps one, 
helps all. So that each and every individual can hardly choose but feel him- 
self more or less responsible for the welfare of the whole; and is therefore 
bound to act the reformer in whatsoever he finds to be going amiss. In what- 
soever threatens harm to any, each claims the prerogative of rectification. 
Thus the whole body politic of the Church is armed at all points with detec- 
tives of disease: as one thing after another gets to working wrong, there 
springs up some man or set of men to challenge it, to cuarrel with it, to make 
war upon it ; nosooner does a given germ of evil develop itself into result, than 
it provokes a remedial effort. And so we find that the old maxim of “ letting 
well enough alone,” though often adduced, is seldom allowed, amongst us ; 
being in almost every case ruled out, because it meets with resolute and deter- 
mined spirits who will pot believe that things are “ well enough.” 

It is easy indeed to find fault with this state of things. And it must be con- 
fessed that the spirit in question often bears ugly fruits: it does not always 
distinguish between innovation and reform ; sometimes it degenerates into a 
love of change for the sake of change, and so runs riot in wilful and mischiev- 
ous experiment ; now and then it malignifies into a downright lust of novelty, 
and goes hand in hand with ccnceit, ambition, and vainglorious fault-finding ; 
being unable to conceive that anything is right but what it can take to itself 
the credit of originating. And in our day this cacoethes innovandi has been so 
rampant and restless, that many wise and good men have taken up a strong 
disgust of reformers in general, as a heady and self-confident generation who 
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vastly overrate their own wits, and so are ever acting on the thought which 
Wordsworth puts into the mouth of Rob Roy: 
Of old things all are over old. 
Of good things none are good enough ;— 
We'll show that we cun help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

Nevertheless, it is bardly to be doubted that the thing is attended on the 
whole with a decided over-balance of good. Such an eager impulse or passion 
to be doing, though it may sometimes do things which it ought to leave undone, 
will be found, in the majority of cases, to bear wholesome and beneficent fruit ; 
and is at all events much safer and better than that supine and slothful spirit 
which, from mere repugnance to action, will never see sufficient cause to act, 
and still manages to sleep in the face of whatsoever noble work there is to be 
done. And though, in our time, the fondness of setting things right has 
often become an evil and a nuisance, which needed most of all to be set right 
itself, no one, it seems to us, can justly allege an excessive spirit of reformation 
in the Church. On the contrary, we have a growing persuasion, that the 
peril which the Church has most cause to guard against is of the opposite 
kind. The force of custom and usage and precedent is so strong with us, that 
we are in danger of not loving to be reformed, even where reform is most 
needed, and of rejecting decided improvements, because we are not used to them ; 
in short, there is, we fear, more likelihood of our cleaving to abuses because 
they are old, than of our forsaking that which is good, because it is not new. 
We cannot disguise from ourselves, and care not to disguise from others, that 
“ our holy and our beautiful house” needs in some places the repairer’s and 
renovator’s hand ; and. when comparing her with other religious bodies and 
other branches of the Church, we are often moved to exclaim, 

O grief, that Earth’s best hopes rest all with Thee ! 


We therefore regard it as highly auspicious that in our time the spirit of 
reformation is asserting itself with somewhat of special energy in the Church. 
We cannot answer indeed for the necessity or the wisdom of all the movements 
it bas taken ; but we are heartily thankful that it is moving amongst us. That 
it will sooner or later find its way to the right spot, and spend its energy in the 
place where there is most need of it, is not to be doubted. But it can hardly 
be amiss, while speaking encouragement to reformers, to inculeate upon them 
not only temperance and moderation in act, but also patience in waiting for 
results. The evils that they have to deal with are commonly things of slow 
and silent growth, and are not to be removed but by slow and silent processes. 
On this point, they cannot have better counsel than that given by Lord 
Bacon : “ It were good that men in their innovations would follow the example 
of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceived.” 

Of the reforms now needed in the Church, first in importance, as well as in 
difficulty, stands that which is contemplated by the publication before us. The 
book is small in size, and small in pretension, being a 12mo. of only 140 pages; 
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so that it may be had for a very little money, and read through ina short 
time. The ordinary motives of authorship had little or nothing to do in the 
getting of it up; for it is merely a collection of papers from different hands ; 
the editor having, apparently, no other aim than to select such as spoke most 
to the purpose. One of the papers is from the very able and excellent Bishop 
of Frederickton, Dr. Medley : it is charmingly characteristic of the man, being 
exceedingly plain and simple in style, but brimful of pith and point. Another 
of the papers is from the Rev. Edward Stuart, perpetual curate of St. Mary 
Magdalen, London. ‘T'wo of them are from the Church Review. Last, not 
least, we have strong arguments in few words from the Rev. EK. A. Hoffman, 
of Christ church, Elizabeth, N. J. ‘The articles all evince a thorough under- 
standing of the question, and are written with good temper. ‘The second one 
from the Church Review is particularly spicy and sharp; evidently the work 
of one who knows what is what, and speaks out his knowledge without minc- 
ing. All together, the bouk makes an excellent showing on the free-church 
side ; giving both the theological and the practical aspect of the subject ; as 
it stands in Scripture and in actual operation. 

The question of free seats, or pews, in churches is certainly a very great and 
difficult one: we are not sure but it is the greatest of all the questions now 
before the Church. And, like most other questions, it has two sides ;—a fact 
which, it seems to us, tle advocates of free seats have not always duly borne in 
mind ; for they must do justice to the other side, if they would strengthen their 
own. We have sometimes fearcd, also, that they were not always sufficiently 
careful to remember, that pewed churches, though not the best, are better than 
none. Doubtless, in grappling with such an evil as we believe the pew system 
to be, some excesses of this sort are to be expected ; but then they are also to 
be deprecated. Meanwhile, the best arguments on the subject are to be fur- 
nished by harnessing the free-church system into practical operation, and thus 
demonstrating its expediency and practicability by the potent logic of facts. 
Hence, in every trial of the system, careful regard should be had to the special 
circumstances of the case. It is argued, and, we believe, rightly, that in many 
places pewed churches cannot be planted, and that the Church must occupy 
them on the plan of free seats, or else leave them unoccupied. If the free- 
church system begin by working well in such places, it will sooner or later 
force its way into all: those methods that really succeed in preaching the 
Gospel to the poor will ultimately carry the day, and drive all others from the 
field. And in this respect the Jittle book now in hand yields much matter of 
encouragement: it shows that the free-church system is making real headway, 
and establishing its claims by the sure tests of experience. The practical tri- 
umphs of the principle are growing in number from year to year. 

We have much more to say on this great theme, but must forbear, as our 
notice has already gone too long. We will but add, in the fewest words pos- 
sible, what seems to us the real hinge of the whole controversy. It has long 
been but too evident that the Church was failing, in a lamentable degree, to 
reach what it has become fashionable to speak of as “The masses.” Now, we 
have a right to regard such a failure as proof of something radically wrong in 
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her modes of working. It is clear that she must devise ways and means of 
reaching the people in a far larger measure than she has yet done. else she will 
be dismissed from her Lorn’s service. We do not believe that this is possible 
to be done on the system of pewed churches. We believe that as by the grow- 
ing up of the pew system she has gradually lost her hold on the people, so she 
may gradually regain that hold by the growing up the opposite system, but 
not otherwise. But, observe, we say that the free-church system is to grow 
into use, and therefore has no chance of success but by the laws and measures 
of growth. All attempts to force it will only put it back. 





Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology, Universal History, 
and Egyptian Archeology ; together with a Translation of the First Sacred 
Book of the Ancient Egyptians. By G. Seyrrartu, D.D. New York: 
Published by Henry Ludwig, 39 Centre-street. 1857. 

This book, which came to hand but a few days ago, makes the beginning 
of our acquaintance with Dr. Seyffarth. In fact, we never so much as heard 
of him before. Whether the same be the case with many or with any of our 
readers, is more than we can tell. The book is, to us, a very wonderful per- 
formance ; full of new and curious and instructive matter: from lack of pre- 
paration on our part, it puzzles us exceedingly at times, but it fascinates us 
too ; we have read it through, and through again ; and the developments which 
it makes are so strange to our thoughts, and so fraught with important conse- 
quences, that we can scarce suspend our study of the work, to write a notice 
of it. The author, it appears, is a native of Germany ; and we should judge 
that the greater part of his life has been spent in the land of his birth: of 
course, therefore, our language cannot be expected to come from him always 
in guite so pure and intelligible a shape as it would if it were his own ver- 
nacular. As to the merit of his arguments, or the soundness of his conclu- 
sions, we are by no means qualified to decide, or even to express an opinion ; 
but, to the best of our judgment, he speaks as one who perfectly understands 
what he is about, and who is entitled to the reader's confidence and respect. 
After the best exercise of our wits on the general spirit and texture of the 
work, we have set him down in our thoughts as a man of strict integrity, of 
great learning, and of that patient and persevering industry in research, so 
characteristic of German scholarship. 

Dr. Seyffarth, it seems, is the author of various other works in the same gen 
eral field of investigation ; all of which were published in Germany, at several 
dates, from 1832 to 1855; and, judging from the titles as here given, were 
written some in the Latin and some in the German tongne. We have not 
read any of them; but we understand they are all accessible in the Astor 
Library, where, if our own experience be any test, they who are curious in 
such matters will be sure of the most polite and handsome treatment. 

A brief Preface to the volume now in hand informs us that the substance 
of the work was originally made use of in the shape of lectures ; and that we 
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here have but an outline or summary of the author’s studies, as the limits of his 
plan did not allow him to enter largely into details and specifications. As to 
the contents, we have, first, a discussion touching what is commonly called the 
hieroglyphic writing of the ancient Egyptians. We have been used to hear- 
ing that Champollion had discovered the key to that writing ; and we have 
often wondered that nothing of much consequence had ever come of the alleged 
discovery. Dr. Seyffarth maintains that Champellion’s key has proved utterly 
inadequate to open the meaning of those writings ; and that his great error lay 
in treating them as hieroglyphic, whereas they are really syllabic. And he 
claims, in opposition to Champollion and all others who have acted on that 
principle, to be in possession of the right clue. We cannot pronounce on the 
justice of his claim ; being utterly incompetent either to verify or to impeach 
his statements. We can only say that his account of the matter seems rational 
and consistent ; and that in his specimens of translation as here given, where 
others have made nothing but stark nonsense, he succeeds in making sense. 
Moreover, it seems that in his hands the subject is bearing important fruits ; 
and in the actual results of his method, as he has here shown and applied them, 
we seem to have a strong argument in approval of his claim. Of course we 
cannot now go into the particulars of his account ; but we would earnestly 
commend it to the scrutiny of those who are more learned in such matters. 

The discussion touching the aforesaid key is followed by explanations of 
what the author calls the Phoenix-periods and Apis-periods of the Egyptians. 
These, too, we must pass over; merely adding, that, whether he be right or 
not in his account, he certainly appears to make the Phcenix-myths and Apis- 
mummies fruitful in curious results. 

The author next proceeds to the astronomy of the Egyptians. And here 
we must give, in as few words as may be, some particulars of his work. 

Diodorus Siculus reports that the Egyptians from time immemorial had been 
used to “ making and recording astronomical observations on all the planets ;” 
and Simplicius saw in Egypt astronomical monuments more than 2,000 years 
old. ‘Their way of expressing and preserving such observations was this: 
They designated the seven planets by the images of their seven supreme divin- 
ities, the Kabiri; and the twelve signs of the Zodiac by the images of their 
twelve great gods. As they had no telescopes, they knew of only seven plan- 
ets, which they arranged in order according to their several velocities, thus : 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. The Zodiac 
is the belt of the heavens wherein these planets revolve. The middle of this 
belt is the line on which the Sun moves ; that is, the ecliptic, a circle divided, 
like others, into 360 degrees. The Zodiac was divided into 12 sections of 30 
degrees ; and each section had its group of stars. The imagination shaped 
these star-groups into figures of men, animals, and utensils: hence the name 
Zodiac, which means the belt of animals. The signs of the Zodiac are familiar 
enough, no doubt, to our readers. Each of these signs was subdivided, thus : 
Three sections of ten degrees, called Decuriz ; five sections of unequal lengths, 
called Horis ; twelve equal sections, called Dodecatemorix ; thirty sections 
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of one degree each, called Moirse. Each of these subdivisions was presided 
over by one of the inferior divinities. 

It was by these symbols of their divinities that the Egyptians expressed 
their astronomical observations, and especially by the position of the planets 
at the time of memorable events. They placed the images of the seven plan- 
etary gods in connection with those of the twelve zodiacal gods, and of the 
subordinate deities in each sign with which the planets were in conjunction. 
These p'anetary configurations can be calculated with mathematical certainty, 
to the very day. For, according to well-known astronomical laws, such a con- 
figuration, showing only the signs of the zodiac wherein the seven planets stood 
at a particular time, can occur but once in 2,146 years; and one showing the 
Decurix, Hori, Dodecatemoriz, and Moire, in which the planets stood at a 
particular time, can occur but once in the whole course of history, nay, even 
in millions of years. All the historical events, which are linked to those plan- 
etary configurations as observed by the ancients, may thereby be chronologi- 
cally determined. Now, several hundred such configurations have been 
preserved, partly in the historical works of the ancients, partly on the monu- 
ments, on the pyramids, on temples, in the catacombs, on the sarcophagi, 
mummy-chests, tablets of stone, papyrus-scrolls, and other objects. All this is 
of great use for ascertaining the dates of ancient historic events. The idea of 
turning astronomical calculations to such a purpose is not new; it is at least 
as old as the time of Newton, who himself attempted to use the results of 
astronomy in chronological determinations ; but, before much could be done in 
this way, it was necessary that some adequate clue should be found to the old 
Egyptian writings and inscriptions. 

The rest of the book is mainly occupied with particulars in illustration and 
application of the process in question. We must add a specimen o- two, of 
the use which our author here puts it to. 

In the year 1799, the French savans, who went with Napoleon to Egypt, 
discovered, on the ceiling of the temple of Dendera, a carved representation of 
the heavens, with the signs of the Zodiac and other figures. The stone slab, 
which formed the ceiling of the temple, was cut oat with a saw, and taken to 
Paris. Not long after, it was found that this monument was at least 17,000 
years old ; so that the Scripture accounts of the creation and the flood were 
myths. Great was the sensation caused by this discovery, insomuch that it 
was deemed expedient to lock up the stone slab ina dark place. In 1833, our 
author published his key to the Egyptian inscriptions; whereby it appeared 
that the Zodiac of Dendera contained a planetary configuration, from which 
the exact date of the monument could be settled. Amongst other things, the 
slab sets forth the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and also the images of the seven 
planetary gods; these latter being distinguished from the rest, as bearing in 
their hands the sceptre. It appears that, at the time of the building of the 
temple, Saturn stood in the sign Virgo, Jupiter in Libra, Mars in Gemini, 
the Sun, Venus, and Mercury in Aquarius, and the Moon in Taurus. On 
bringing the powers of astronomical calculation to bear, it was found that the 
monument, instead of being 17,000 years old, dated no further back than the 
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11th of February, in the year of Curist 37, which was the year of Nero's 
birth. “Thus,” says our author, “has ended the merry tragedy of the Zodiac 
at Dendera.” 

Numerous other instances of a like bearing are here presented, but we can- 
not stay upon them. But probably the most important feature of the work is 
the use which the author makes of his method in reconstructing the Scripture 
chronology. We must spend a few words on this point. 

The received system of ancient chronology was worked out by Petavius, 
whose Doctrina Temporum appeared in 1627. Petavius took as his basis the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Our author prefers the Septuagint, and 
gives somewhat at length his reasons for that preference. Whether his argu- 
ments be conclusive, we cannot pretend to say; but it seems to us that he 
makes out a pretty strong case; and we believe that for some time past the 
“longer chronology ” of the Septuagint has been growing more and more in 
favour with scholars. Our author maintains, that within the first century of 
the Christian era the Jews falsified the chronology of their Scriptures, in order 
to make out that the prophetic time for our Lord’s coming was yet some 1,500 
years off. Among other things in proof of the point, he alleges, what others 
have remarked before him, that the succession of the Judges as drawn out in 
the Bible infers a much longer time than that assigned in the Hebrew text. 
But our author is at odds with Petavius on other points; and we must give 
an instance of the process which he applies to that celebrated chronologist : 

That Petavius mistook certain consuls, in the years 47 and 78 A. C., for 
ordinarii, whereas they were mere consules suffecti, or extraordinarii, That, 
having inserted these in the succession of the ordinary consuls, he was obliged 
to place Casar’s death in the year 44 instead of 42 B.C. That in the same 
year the Julian calendar was introduced; and its first of January, as we learn 
from the historians, and from coins struck at the time, was the day of a new 
moon. ‘That in the year 44 B. C. the new moon occurred 20 days Jater ; and 
only in the year 42 B. C. was there a new moon on the first of January. That, 
moreover, the Jast lunar year of the Romans was so called because it began 
with anew moon; and this year, which consisted of 445 days, is known to 
have begun on the 13th of October; and a new moon occurred on that day, 
not in 46, nor in 47, but in 44, B. C.: again, two years later. That, further, 
the historians relate that on the night before Czesar’s death, March 15th, his 
wife was awakened by the light of the full moon; but there was no full moon 
on that night till 42 B.C. That a little before Caszar’s death the Romans 
witnessed a total eclipse of the moon; but this could have occurred on the 

13th of March ouly in the year 42 B. C. That the same is proved by all the 
recorded eclipses of that time; for those eclipses were two years later thau 
would be required by the chronology of Petavius. 

The book winds up with a new scheme of chronology, extending from the 
creation of man to the year 130 A. C., and based npoa the Septuagint, upon 
recent historical discoveries, and upon astronomical calculations. The table is 
evidently drawn up with great care and Jabour. It is introduced with some 

sharp strictures on the Petavian chronvlogy, from which we condense the fol- 
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lowing : That from Adam to Curtst, not 4,000 years, but 5,870 must be 
reckoned ; from Adam to the Deluge, not 1,500, but 2,424 years; from the 
Deluge to the departure of Abraham from Chaldea, not 367, but 1,150 years ; 
from the exodus to the building of the Temple, not 480, but 880 years. That 
the Babylonian captivity lasted, not 64, but 70 years. ‘That Herod's death 
was not four years before the birth of Curisr, but three months after. That 
Curist did not die in the 29th, but in the 33d year of the Dionysian Era. 
That Jerusalem was destroyed, not in 70, but in 71 A. C. ‘That the Jews did 
not reckon by lunar months, bat by solar; hence Petuvius has fixed all the 
dates of Scripture on wrong days. 

We cannot forbear to add one more sample of the reasoning, in the strength 
of which some of these startling changes are made. 

From Josephus, and from the commentaries of certain Rabbis on Balaam’s 
prophesy, Numbers xxiv. 15, it appears that a remarkable conjunction of Sat- 
urn and Jupiter in the sign of Pisces took place, three years and some months 
before the birth of Moses ; and that a similar conjunction was to occur three 
years prior to the birth of the Mrsstan. And, in fact, such a conjunction did 
occur in the year 1951 B. C., and also three years before the commencement 
of the Dionysian Era. Three years after the latter conjunction, the eastern 
Magi, who were acquainted with Balaam’s prophesy, came to Herod, and found 
the Child at Bethlehem. 

Weare quite unable to test our author's positions, except by arguments 
drawn from his own pages. ‘lo this end, since writing the above, we have 
made a closer scrutiny of his work, and have met with a few seeming discrep- 
ancies which, we confess, have somewhat shaken our faith in his conclusions. 
The most considerable instance cf these is the following, which, we doubt not, 
the author may be able to explain, and which seems to need explanation. It is 
jn reference to the Canicular Periods; so called, as beginning on days of the ver- 
nal equinox when Sirius, or the Dog-star, rose just before the Sun ; an event 
which, so says our author, recurs every 1,461 years. He also tells us, that 
such a period took its beginning at the time of Adam's creation, in the year 
5,871 B. C. According to this, the several Canicular Periods since the crea- 
tion should have begun, respectively, in the years 4,410, 2,949, 1,488, and 27 
B. C., and in the year 1,434 A.C. And so our author, on page 110, dates 
the fifth Canicular Period from the year 27 B. C. But, on turning back to 
page 80, we find him datiny the last three of these periods from the years 
2.782, and 1,322 B. C.,and the year 189 A.C. Moreover, on page 80 he 
tells us that these periods began on the 20th of July ; but on page 110 he 
makes the fifth of these periods to have begun on the 29th of August. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, including a Sketch of 
Sicteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. By Davin Livinestone, 
LLD., D.C.L. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1858. 

This work of Dr. Livingstone’s has for some time been expected with an 

uncommon degree of interest, and, in fact, may be said to have achieved a 
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great reputation before it was born. With ordinary books, such a circum- 
stance would be a material disadvantage: in the present instance it seems 
likely to prove the reverse ; for, if we may judge others by ourselves, the 
expectation has been fully met, and even surpassed ; so that the book will be 
apt to stand the higher, and the firmer in its height, forasmuch as, while it 
promised much, it has performed more: for, the higher our anticipation of a 
thing, the greater is our pleasure in the thing itself, provided that anticipation 
be made good. Of the books professing to record facts, Dr. Livingstone’s is 
the most delightful one that we have met with since the appearance of Dr, 
Kane's Arctic Explorations ; which it does not indeed equal, as regards either 
the interest of the adventures described or the genius of the narrator : but to 
be worthy of being named along with Dr. Kane, is glory enough to satisfy any 
reasonable ambition, and is a pretty sure pledge of solid and lasting fame. 
The book, we admit, shows somewhat of clap-trap in the getting up ; but we 
can detect nothing of the sort in the texture of its mental and moral work- 
manship ; so that whatever blame may be due on this score should in fairness 
be set down to the publishers, not to the author, who discovers no symptoms 
of a wish to pass for one iota more than he is worth. 

We scarce know whether the charm of Dr. Livingstone’s pages grow more 
from the character of the author, or from the novelty and freshness of the mat, 
ter, or from the unaffected naturalness and simplicity of the style. The three 
things are admirably suited to each other, and, together, make a rare and 
choice combination. The author is indeed as far as possible from being an 
egotist : he betrays no spirit of self-assertion ; yet the book is full of him: the 
reader is made at home throughout the whole sphere of his inner man; and a 
right goodly habitation he finds it too; not much garnished, it is true, with 
the delectations of the eye or the fancy, but amply replenished with that 
homely grace upon which the upright and clean taste loves to feed. In speak 
ing of things whereof himself was, and could not but be,a principal part, and 
us they relate to himself, modesty and good sense are the characteristics of his 
writing: nay, it is even because of his self-oblivion, apparently, that he lets 
out so much of himself; his character thus freely running into and mingling 
with the narrative, under cover of that charity which “ thinketh no evil,” and 
fears no reproach, and so lets the whole nature play out unmuffled by any sort 
of disguise. And in like sort the manners of a thcrough Christian gentleman 
are well approved in that he has no particular manner ; not indeed because he 
has any theory that the perfection of manners lies in having just no manner at 


all, however true that may be; but because such is the man, and he scorns to 
seem other than he is. 


And so the work carries, throughout, an air of plain and straightforward 
honesty, as though the regards of simple truth were so native and familiar in 
his thoughts that he could not be even so much as tempted to speak any other 
language. It is for this cause, most likely, that the reader, unless he go out of 
his way to find it, meets with so little in these pages to dash or disturb his 
We have rarely encountered a book 
that seemed to require so little of abatement or allowance, on the score of par- 


confidence in the writer’s statements. 
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donable exaggeration or enthusiasm in telling of things in which the writer 
was warmly interested. In this respect, the author seems, like Desdemona in 
the play, too honest to suspect that he will be suspected ; and therefore the 
reader, unless distrust be an impulse with him, can hardly find in his pages any 
hook to hang a doubt on. To be thus all alive with inward passion, and yet 
to speak with the calmness of unimpassioned reason, is indeed a hizh merit ; 
but not too high, we think, to be accorded in this instance. 

As to the matter of the book: The author makes us acquainted, as he goes 
along, with the human inhabitants of the country, their manners, religions, and 
social and economical condition ; with the animals, plants, soils, mountains, and 
streams, that lay along or about his path; with the geologic and climatic 
peculiarities of the several regions, and their agricultural and commercial capa- 
bilities. So that the interest of the work is exceedingly varied and compre- 
hensive. In his accounts of men, the author shows a keen perception of char- 
acter, both individual and collective, and also a happy knack at seizing and 
presenting the distinctive traits. And in regard to the other objects that came 
within his view, he appears asa sh~ewd and diligent observer, and by no 
means wanting in the faculty of vivid and forcible description : there is never, 
that we can detect, anything of haze or mist between his mental eye and the 
object he is talking about; if, as may well be the case now and then, he does not 
always clearly understand what is before him, he at least understands his igno- 
rance, and therefore does not bore the reader by multiplying words without 
knowledge. Asa Christian missionary, he discovers a most liberal and kindly 
spirit, a cheerful and benignant temper ; his piety is warm and sunny, full of 
zeal, but full of sweetness too: earnest he is in his work, as becomes his sacred 
calling, but his earnestness is without any tinge of bigotry or fanaticism, and 
therefore does not get the better of his practical sense ; so that he never enacts 
the pious savage in dealing with the vices and superstitions of the poor sav- 
ages whom he is endeavouring to instruct and save. Therewithal, his sympa- 
thies are healthy and fresh : we see, all along, that beneath the stern purpose 
of the man there still beats the heart of the child : he has none of that solemn 
dignity, or of that morbid redundancy of conscience, which thinks it vulgar or 
sinful to laugh and be merry: he often plays genially and heartily with his 
theme ; is not afraid to crack a joke, either on others or on himself; thinks no 
scorn to indulge in a frolic of wit, so it be genuine and brief; and among the 
innermost contents of his establishment he carries a snug little fund of racy and 
pungent humour, which now and then, even though the hand of disease and 
suffering be heavy upon him, oozes out in shrewd comments, imparting a lively 
zest and relish to his observations. 


So that the work abounds in entertainment and instruction for the moralist 
and the philanthropist. ‘The botanist, too, the geologist, and the student of 
natural history, will find much to attract and reward their attention. In 
respect of these things, the book, we think, may be safely represented as open- 
ing for us a new and capacious mansion in that great house of Nature, wherein 
Science had before opened so many mansions for the use and occupancy of 
human thought. The author, though not overstocked with scientific prepara- 
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tion, wherein he acknowledges his deficiency with characteristic frankness, has 
doubtless added materially to the available domain of Science. In the lore 
and language of the stars, the rocks, the shells, the flowers, and all the higher 
forms of life, though perhaps not quite an expert, he is, nevertheless, probably 
learned enough for the proper function of an intelligent explorer : he discourses 
agreeably and instructively of “the powerlul grace that lies in herbs, plants, 
stones, and their true qualities ;” and we are much mistaken if the naturalist 
may not considerably enrich his cabinets of flora and of fauna from the speci- 
mens here brought to light. And indeed it may well be questioned whether, 
if the author had been more of an adept in scientific detail, the effect would 
not have been to impair the interest and value of his work as a book of travels. 
For no man can be a master of all thesciences ; though one may be competent 
to serve as a feeder of them all, or at least of several of them: and if a man 
have so far immersed his thoughts in some one or two of them as to master 
their whole contents, he will naturally be more or less disqualificd for serving 
as a feeder to the others : those varied interests which make up the common 
interest of men, or even of scientific men, will be lust in the enthusiasm of a 
special pursuit; to say nothing of those higher regards which concern the 
Uhristian moralist and philanthropist. 

In respect of the several particulars above referred to, we could quote numer- 
ous passages to justify what we have said, but that the necessary limits of our 
notice put such a course out of the question. We can at most but notice cne 
or two points, and must be very brief at that. 

Of course our chief attention is due to the author in his proper character 
as a missionary pioneer. Here, he seems amply qualified to counsel and 
instruct the Church, and it is to be hoped that his experience and judgment 
will be carefully heeded in the prosecution of her missionary work. On this 
subject he speaks as a man of liberal discernment and of large practical sense, 
who sees no virtue in being so intent on the end, as to stumble from unfitness 
and impotence of means. The zeal that sacrifices money and life, to convert 
the heathen, is not in his view enough ; it should ever go hand in hand with 
that living and operative wisdom which, while it is forward to act, so frames 
its methods as to prevent waste and produce results; studiously working in 
with the laws of nature and Providence, and thus bringing to pass the good 
at which it aims. His piety, therefore, is not of so sublime and etherial a 
flight, as to scorn the considerations of expediency. What can be done, and 
how it can be done, are essential parts of the question, what ought to be done. 
He holds, and rightly, no doubt, that the first condition of real success is, to 
bring the heathen into the great family of Christian nations under the com- 
mon interests and reciprocities of our earthly being. The elements of moral, 
of mental, and of material civilization must be made to work together ; and 
to drive the one, apart from the other, is worse than useless, because, from its 
necessary failure, it entails prejudice on the cause; so that you spend your 
strength agarst your purpose. The vulgar interchanges of trade, and the 
practical and economical arts of life, will do more to plant the Gospel in the 
dark places of the earth, than can be done by all the tracts and sermons in the 
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world, so long as these latter undertake to move apart from those tangible and 
muscular allies. This brings us at once to the great forces of commercial 
intercourse, and suggests their true place in the work of Ghristian enlighten- 
ment ; upon which point our author delivers himself as follows : 

Sending the Gospel to the heathen must include much more than is implied 
in the usual picture of a missionary, namely, a man going about with a Bible 
under his arm. The promotion of commerce ought to be specially attended to, 
as this, more speedily than anything else, demolishes that sense of isolation 
which heathenism engenders, and makes the tribes feel themselves mutually 
dependent on, and mutually beneficial to, each other. My observations on this 
subject make me extremely desirous to promote the preparation of the raw mate- 
rials of European manufactures in Africa ; for by that means we may not only 
put a stop to the slave-trade, but introduce the negro family into the body cor- 
porate of nations, no one member of which can suffer without the others suffer- 
ing with it. Success in this, in both Eastern and Western Africa, would lead, 
in the course of time, to a much larger diffusion of the blessings of civilization, 
than eilorts exclusively spiritual and educational confined to any one small tribe. 
These, however, it would of course be extremely desirable to carry on at the 
same time at large central and healthy stations ; for neither civilization nor 
Christianity can be promoted alone. In fact, they are inseparable. 

Now, here, and in other like passages, we seem to have the words of a man 
who understands what the proper operative forces of Christian civilization 
really are, and how those forces may be harnessed up into efficient service. 
There is no sentimental moonshine about saving the souls of benighted men, 
but a sober practical view of a serious practical question. And so, in num- 
berless instances, our author found that his readiest and surest way to guin the 
ears and hearts of the natives, was by simply giving them a piece of English 
calico to cover their African nakedness. And his missionary thoughts are, as 
we think, worthily spent in unfolding to English Christians the possibilities of 
commercial intercourse with the African tribes, to invite the sending out of 
other than spiritual products, aud the gathering in of other than spiritual 
returns. Viewed in this light, the worth of Dr, Livingstone’s travels cannot 
well be overstated. His work is all the better and stronger for the large- 
minded expediency upon which it proceeds. He acts and speaks as if he 
understood what humanity is made of, and how its soul is to be reached. And 
the great lesson which his book inculcates is, that if we would draw the Afri- 
can tribes into a community with us in spiritual blessings, our best way is, by 
endeavouring, wisely and honestly, to make the vast material resources of 
Africa, as he describes them, tributary to our own material advantage. Nor 
does all this involve any the least dereliction of true Christian principle : 
rather, the reverse ; for it implies that we are to convert the heathen by other 
methods than patronage ; it proceeds upon the great law of mutuality, in vir- 
tue of which we must consent to receive, as well as aspire to give, else even 
our gifts will come to nothing. For perhaps we are never in greater danger, 
than when we set ourselves to act from pure disinterested charity, since, in that 
case, our charity is pretty sure to degenerate into mere pride of beneficence. 

So much for our author’s general views in this great subject: of their 
thorough soundness we entertain no sort of doubt. But we cannot make up 
our mind to dismiss his noble volume without questioning one of the particular 
views which he thought it his duty to enforce. 
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Tt seems that the African tribes have learnt, without a revelation, the great 
doctrine for which Mormonism pretends a revelation as its authority : they are 
polygamists. The author gives a very interesting and vivid sketch of one of 
their chiefs, named Sechele, who was highly distinguished for intelligence, 
uprightness, and a hearty desire to embrace Christianity. He had seen days 
of bitter adversity, had owed his deliverance to the help of others, and, by 
way of return, had taken their daughters in marriage ; and now “he could 
not get rid of his superfluous wives, without appearing ungrateful to their 
parents, who had done so much for him.” We will give the conclusion in the 
author’s own words : 

Sechele continued to make a consistent profession for about three years ; and, 
perceiving at last some of the difficulties of his case, and also feeling compas- 
sion for the poor women, who were by far the best of our scholars, I had no 
desire that he should be in any hurry to make a full profession by baptism, and 
putting away all his wives but one. His principal wife, too, was about the most 
unlikely subject in the tribe ever to become anything else than an out-and-out 
greasy disciple of the old school. When at last Sechele applied for baptism, I 
simply asked him how he, having the Bible in his hand, and able to read it, 
thonght he ought to act. He went home. gave each of his superfluous wives 
new clothing, and all his own goods, which they had been accustomed to keep 
in their huts for him, and sent them to their parents with an intimation that he 
bad no fault to find with them, but that in parting with them he wished to follow 
the will of Gop. 

The author then goes on to relate, with his usual candour, the sequel to these 
proceedings. The effect was, to set the minds of the people against his doc- 
trine, though they continued to treat his person with kindness and respect : it 
became a source of trouble to Sechele, and of present hindrance to the cause. 
Now, it seems clear enough that this case was strictly analogous to many with 
which the Apostles had to deal; and that the measure of duty in regard to it 
was to be settled on exactly the same principles. The question, then, is, 
whether this excellent missionary did not draw the terms of Christian commun- 
ion rather more stringently than the Apostles were instructed to draw them. 
And was not his course, in this particular, something of the nature of an 
attempted improvement on the model of Apostolic practice? The question, 
it seems to us, may at least fairly be raised. Of course we cannot stay to 
argue it now: for what appears to be the right view of the matter, the reader 
may be referred to page 41 of our number for January, 1857. 


The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics. January, 
1858. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 


We profess to take a lively pleasure in various forms of literary and scientific 
enterprise, however different their underpinning of faith may be from our own; 
provided their workmanship be solid and scholarly, and their spirit manly and 
erect. For instance, we find inexhaustible delectation in the literary and philo- 
sophical essays of David Hume ; and should have more of respect for the infidel- 
ities of our time, if they had more of his candour, of his cold-pressed solidity of 
thought, and his surpassing beauty and transparency of style,where the regards of 
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good taste are studiously observed even while thereligious sentiments are crossed. 
For this cause, we will, if permitted, cordially shake hands with our young and 
lusty contemporary of Boston. Thus far, to the best of our poor judgment, 
its issues have been comely of feature, graceful of attitude, and musical of 
speech. We certainly do not regard it as very orthodox, either in divinity or 
in ethics; but if it steadfastly endeavour, as we believe it has done thus far, 
to work on right literary principles, it can hardly fail of being drawn towards, 
though perhaps not to, the true root of those principles in the faith and mor- 
als of the Gospel. And we would fain hope that it will not be found discours- 
ing too much or too often in pursuance of the idea, that old-fashioned Chris- 
tianity is but the grub, of which modern Transcendentalism is the butterfly. 
Such an idea may have stood some small chance a few years ago ; but the time 
for it has already passed away; and time is not apt to turn its course back- 
wards and eat its own footsteps. And the periodical aforesaid may rest 
assured, on philosophical grounds, if it can find no higher, that the eggs of the 
butterfly in question, if indeed it be a butterfly at all, will never issue in any- 
thing better than grubs ; they will do well, if they ever attain to the lower 
grade of maggot-life; as for their growing so far even as to the crysalis state, 
such a thing is not to be thought of. 

In the last issue of the Atlantic Monthly, among other handsome things we 
find two capital pieces of criticism, one on Spurgeon’s Sermons, the other on 
Alexander Smith’s Poems ; both of them brief, but either of them worth sev- 
eral times the cost of the number. The former, especially, contains so much of 
just thought felicitously expressed, that we shall offer no apology for extract- 
ing a considerable portion of it into our pages; which we the rather do, for- 
asmuch as we believe it will help our readers to a right estimate of that noisy 
pulpit phenomenon : 

Mr. Spurgeon is a bold, eager, earnest, devout, passionate, well-intentioned 
man, with considerable experience in the sphere of the religious emotions, full 
of sympathy with rough natures, full of mother wit and practical sagacity ; 
but, as a theologian, coarse, ignorant, narrow-minded, and strikingly deficient 
in fine spiritual perceptions. These qualities inhere in a nature of singular 
vigour, intensity. and directness, that sends out words like bullets. Warmth of 
feeling combined with narrowness of mind makes him a bigot ; but his bigotry 
is not the sour assertion of an opinion, but the racy utterance of anature. He 
believes in Spurgeonism so thoroughly and so simply, that toleration is out of 
the question ; and doctrines opposed to his own he refers, with instantaneous and 
ingenious dogmatism, to folly or wickedness, ‘I think,’’ says he in one of his 
sermons, “I have none here so profoundly stupid as to be Puseyites. I can 
BC: weely believe that Ihave been the means of attracting one person here so 
utterly devoid of one remnant of brain as to believe the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration.’” The doctrine. indeed, is so nonsensical to him. that, after some 
caricatures of it, he asserts that it would discredit Scripture with all sensible 
men, if it were taughtin Scripture. Gop Himself could not make Mr. Spurgeon 
believe it ; and doubtless there are many High-Churchmen, who would retort, 
that nothing shcrt of a miracle could make them assent to some of the dogmas 
of their assailant. Indeed, the incapacity of our preacher to discern, or men- 
tally to reproduce, a religious character ditlering in creed from his own, makes 
him the most amusingly intolerant of Popes, not because he is malignant, but 
because he is Spurgeon. If be had learning or largeness of mind, he would 
probably lose the greater portion of his power. 

It is difficult to say whether our impressions of him, derived from the written 
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page, come tous more from the eye or the ear. His very style foams, rages, 
prays, entreats, adjures, weeps, screams, warns, and execrates. His words are 
words that everybody understands.—bold, blunt. homely, quaint, level to his 
nature, all alive with passion, and directed with the single purpose of carrying 
the fortresses of sin by assault. The reader who contrives to preserve his calm- 
ness amid this storm of words cannot but be vexed that rhetoric so efficient 
should frequeutly be combined with notions so narrow, with bigotry so besotted, 
with religious principle so materialized ; that the man who is loudly proclaimed 
as the greatest living orator of the pulpit should have so little of that Christian 
spirit which refines when it inflames, which exalts, enlarges, and purifies the 
natures it moves. For Mr. Spurgeon is, after all, little more than a theolog- 
ical stnmp-orator, a Protestant Dominican, easy of comprehension because 
he leaves out the higher clements of his themes, and not hesitating to vulgarize 
Christianity, if he may thereby extend it among the vulgar. It has been 
attempted to justify him by the examples of Luther and Bunyan, to neither of 
whom does he bear more than the most superficial resemblance. He is, to be 
sure, as natural as Luther, but then bis nature happens to be a puny nature as 
compared with that of the great Reformer ; and, not to insist on specific diifer- 
ences, it is certain that Luther, if alive, would have the sxme objection to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s bringing down the doctrines of Christianity to the supposed mental 
condition of his hearers, as he had to the Romanists of his day, who corrupted 
religion in order that the public “might be more generally accommodated.” 
Bunyan’s phraseology is homely, but Bunyan’s celestializing imagination kept 
his “ familiar grasp of things divine” from being anirreverent pawing of things 
divine. Mr. Spurgeon’s nature works on a low level of influence. Deficient in 
imagination, and with a mind coarse and unspiritualized, though religiously 
impressed, he animalizes his creed in attempting to give it sensuous reality and 
impressiveness. If it be said that by this process he feels his way into hearts 
which could not be affected by more spiritual means. the answer is, that the 
multitude who listened to the Sermon on the Mount were not of a more elevated 
cast of mind than the multitude who listened to Spurgeon’s sermon on “ Regen- 
eration.” But the truth is, that Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching is liked. not simply 
because it rouses sinners to repentance, but because it gives sinners a certain 
enjoyment. It is racy, original, exciting, and comes directly from the character 
of the preacher. It is relished, as Mr. Spurgeon tells us in his Preface, by 
“ princes of every nation and nobles of every rank,” as well as by humbler 
people. But we doubt whether Christianity should be vulgarized to give jaded 
nobles anew “sensation,” or in order to be made a fit “ gospel for the poor.” 





OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Tue Avrnor of the article in onr January number, on the “ Scripture and 
Scientific Ethnographies,” desires to state that on page 39, line 17, the words 
“and the other (b2) crossed the Pennine Alps as Etruscans,” should have fol- 
lowed the word “ Finlanders,” in the 12th line from the top, and be marked— 
not (b2), but—(IT, 1b). The mistake was made in copying, and did not attract 
the author's attention until too late to be corrected in the article itself. ‘The 
Etruscans most likely passed down from the Baltic, to upper Italy. 


Leontine Mysrertes—Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished traveller and 
explorer, in his interesting account of “ Journeys and Researches in South 
Africa,” gives a very vivid narrative of an encounter he had with a lion. It 
discloses certain forces or energies in the leonine nature, which seem well wor- 
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thy of scientific investigation ; if indeed they be not too subtle for the facul- 
ties of science to grasp. The author relates that the people of a certain village, 
who are called Bakatla, were much troubled by lions, which leaped into their 
eatile-pens by night, and destroyed their cows ; and even attacked their herds 
in open day. That, as the thing was very unusual, they thought they were 
bewitched ; or, as they said, “ given into the power of the lions by a neighbour- 
ing tribe.” The rest of the story we must transcribe as related by the author : 


It is well known that if one ofa troop of lions is killed, the others take the 
hint and leave that part of the country. So, the next time the herds were 
attacked, I went with the people, in order to encourage them to rid themselves 
of the annoyance by destroying one of the marauders. We found the lions on a 
small hill, about a quarter of a milein length, and covered with trees. <A cir- 
cle of men was formed round it, and they gradually closed up, ascending pretty 
near to each other. Being down below on a plain with a native schoolmaster, 
naméd Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece 
of rock within the now closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him before I 
could, and the ball struck the rock on which the animal was sitting. He bit at 
the spot struck, asa dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him: then, leaping 
away, broke through the opening circle, and escaped unhurt. The men were 
afraid to attack him, perhaps on account of their belief in witchcraft. When 
the circle was re-formed, we saw two lions in it ; but we were afraid to fire lest 
we should strike the men, aud they allowed the beasts to burst through also. 
If the Bakatla had acted according to the custom of the country, they would 
have speared the lions in their attempt to get out. Seeing we could not get 
them to kill one of the lions, we bent our footsteps toward the village ; in going 
round the end of the hill, however, I saw one of the beasts sitting on a piece of 
rock as before, but this time he had a little bush in front. Be eing about thirty 
yards off, I took a good aim at his body through the bush, and fired both barrels 
into it. The men called out, “ He is shot, he is shot!” Others cried, ‘‘ He has 
heen shot by another man too; let us go to him!’ Idid not see any one else 
shoot him, but I saw the lion’s tail erected in anger behind the bush, and, turn- 
ing to the people, said, “ Stop alittle till Iload again.”? When in the act of 
ramming down the bullets, I heard a shout. Starting, and looking half round, 
I saw the lion in the act of springing upon me. I was upon a little height ; he 
caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we both came to the ground below 
together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does 
arat. The shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a 
mouse after the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which 
there was no sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all 
that was happening. It was like what patients partially under the influence of 
chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. This sin- 
gular condition was not the result of any mental process. The shake annibi- 
lated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking round at the beast. This 

. peculiar state is probably produced in all animals killed by the carnivora, and, 
ifso, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain 
of death. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on 
the back of my head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to 
shoot him ata distance of ten or fifleen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire 
in both barrels ; the lion immediately left me, and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his 
thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he had been tossed by 
a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left 
Mebalwe, and caught this man by the shoulder, but at that moment the bullets 
he had received took effect, and he fell down dead. The whole was the work of 
a few moments, and must have been his paroxysms of dying rage. In order to 
take out the charm from him, the Bakatla on the following day made a bonfire 
over the carcass, which was declared to be that of the largest lion they had ever 
seen, Besides crunching the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth-wounds in 
the upper part of my arm. 

A wound from this animal's tooth resembles a gun-shot wound ; it is gener- 
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ally followed by a great deal of sloughing and discharge, and pains are felt in 
the part periodically ever afterward. I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, 
and I believe that it wiped off all the virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh ; 
for my two companions in this affray have suffered from the peculiar pains, 
while I have escaped with only the inconvenience of a false joint in my limb. 
The man whose shoulder was wounded showed me his wound actually burst 
forth afresh on the same month of the following year. This curious point 
deserves the attention of inquirers. 





READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Kina’s Cuaret, Boston.—I need not remind the readers of the AMERICAN 
Cuurcu Montuty, of the sad train of events, following upon the Revolution, 
which have left this church, for the present (mark that, for the present /), in the 
hands of the Unitarians of Boston. But many who know its history may not 
have seen the following lines; though I presume they were printed at the 
time. 


N. B.—They are not to be found in Greenwood’s history of the chapel ! 
P. 
ON THE CRACKING OF THE CHAPEL BELL, IN 1814. 
AN IMPROMPTU, BY J. LATHROP, JR. 


Alas! ’tis cracked at last. Ob, sounds of woe! 

Church, priest, and all, were cracked long time ago. 
“ What shall avail to cure this sad disaster ?”’ 

In growling tones exclaims the Junior Pastor. 
“ What shall avail?” the anxious Senior cries, 

And lifts to heaven his wild, imploring eyes ; 
“The Chapel’s last unhallowed thing is broke.” 

And spasms of conscience choked him, as he spoke. 


I'll tell ye, friends,—the rich material bear 

To GRISwoLp’s mould, and trust his pious care. 
The sacred chemist can, with art divine, 

The incongruous mass from all alloy refine, 
And make the whole in ancient lustre shine : 
He will recast the metal, pure and bright, 
Like Zion glorious and crown’d with light. 


The church restor’d,—perch’d on its towering dome, 
The mystic Dove shall hail her God at home ; 

Ne’er shall the exil’d Deity again 

See man’s unhallow’d fasts His altars stain ; 

Nor innovation dare, in impious mood, 

O’er blest Immanuel’s sacred feasts to brood. 


To GriswoLp, then, the broken building bring, 
Altar, church, priest, and each polluted thing. 
The holy Church triumphant shall arise, 

And rear her new-born glories to the skies, 
While choirs of angels, in exulting strain, 
Shall hail their erring brother back again ; 

And the cracked bell, new moulded, ring a peal 
Of rapture, such as saints alone can feel. 
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Puriran Reorpivations.—Some curious facts have lately been brought 
into notice, touching the old Congregational practice of “ denying the validity 
of the Anglican orders,” and thus furnishing a fresh argument of the funda- 
mental unanimity of Puritanism and Popery. The Church Journal having 
stated that “ Congregationalism started with ordaining afresh clergyman of 
the Church of England,” a correspondent, signing himself “a Presbyter of 
Michigan,” asked the Editors to “ give the authorities and proofs for such 
statement.” The call was answered thus : 


The following ministers—leading men among the New England Congrega- 
tionalists, at the foundation of their sect in the country,—were all previously 
ordained by Bishops in England, and were all reérdained by laymen, or laymen 
acting with Congregationalist ministers, or Congregationalist ministers acting for 
and at the request of laymen :—Francis Higginson, and Mr. Skelton were reor- 
dained at Salem, July 20, 1629, Mr. Skelton laying hands on Mr. Higginson, “with 
three or four more of the gravest members of the Church ;’’ and this just after 
Mr. Higginson, with the same three or four of the gravest members, had done the 
same for Mr. Skelton. (Felt’s Annals of Salem, p. 28.) Also, on Friday, August 
27, 1630, Mr. Wilson, who had been ordained by a Bishop, and Mr. Nowell (who 
had not), were “ ordained”? in Boston. by the “brethren,” Mr. Winthrop being 
one of the ordainers. (Neal’s New England, I. 133.) Also, Thomas Hooker, 
Presbyter of the Church of England, reordained at Newtown, October 11, 1633, 
by the “brethren.” (Allen’s Biograph. Dictionary, p. 464.) Also, Master John 
Cotton, Presbyter of the Church of England, reordained the same year, 1633, in 
Boston, by Mr. Wilson and two lay “elders.” (Hubbard’s New England, p. 1-8 ) 
Other cases might be given ; but these famous ones will suffice. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained in Dr. Coit’s Puritanism, Letter VIII., and Notes 81, &3. 
The principle on which it was done, is thus stated in the Cambridge Platform (Chap. 
IX., Section 7): “ He that is clearly loosed from his office relation unto that 
Church whereof he was a minister, cannot be looked at as an officer, nor perform any 
act of officein any other Church, unless he be again orderly called unto office ; which, 
when it shall be, we know nothing to hinder, but imposition of hands also, in ordi- 
nation, ought to be used towards him again.”” This would make a minister to be 
ordained anew by every parish to which he accepted a call! 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Sworps’ Pocker Atmanac still keeps up the regular succession, every year 
giving us a new link by lineal descent from the preceding, and the link for 
1858 bearing the imprint of the new firm of Stanford & Delisser, 637 Broad- 
way, New York. Moreover, it takes reasonably good care not to fall behind 
the age, and, as every Church institution should do, shares in the general spirit 
of progress. As a note worthy improvement in the issue for the current year, 
we have a full “list of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies ; together with the number of Clergy, 
Benefices, and Glebe-Houses or Parsonages in each jurisdiction ; prepared by 
a Dignitary of the Church,” who is understood to be Archdeacon Sinclair, of 
London. ‘The largest number of Clergy in any one Diocese is that of Nor- 
wich, 1,274; the next largest is that of Lincoln, 1,106; Exeter stands third 
in order, with 933; after which comes Oxford, with 831 ; then Winchester, 
with 808 ; Rochester, with 804 ; and so on till we get as low as 41, which is 
the number of Sodor and Man. The grand total of Bishops and Clergy num- 
bered in the list is 20,022.—As regards our own branch of the Church, the 
most noticeable improvement is a complete alphabetical list of the Clergy, in 
addition to the lists of the several Dioceses in the usual order. 
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Many CuurcuMen in the Southern States, with several of the Bishops at 
their head, have been labouring for some time past to establish an institution 
to be called “ The University of the south.” Several meetings have been held 
on the subject, and all the points tit enter into so great an enterprise seem to 
have been maturely considered ; and the Church may justly augur well of the 
probable results, from the fact that such calm and prudent heads as the excel- 
lent Bishops of Louisiana, Alabains, Tennessee, and North Carolina, Have 
borne a leading share both in the deliberative and the executive parts of the 
undertaking. Cf course, one of the first and hardest points to settle was the 
choice of a suitable locality. Ata late meeting of the Trustees, divers tempt- 
ing proposals were laid before them ; and at last, after several ballotings, they 
fixed upon a place called Sewanee as the site of the Institution. The principal 
advantages of the place, as set forth in the published report of their proceed- 
ings, are as follows : 

The central point of this site lies about 5} miles Northeastwardly of the 
Montgomery Gap tunnel on the Chattanooga aad Nashville Railroad, about 62 
miles West of Chattanooga, aud 12 miles East of Winchester, in Tennessee. 
PP summit is 850 feet above the surrounding country aud 1938 feet above 

e sea, 

Five thousand acres are offered by the Sewanee Coal Company, fur the Uni- 
versity, nearly all of which can be made available, affording a great variety of 
picturesque sites for single buildings, and extensive level areas, for groups, in 


the vicinity of good and accessible springs, and commanding beautiful views of 


the plains below, and of towns and mountains in the distance. 

The soil, although sandy and light, rests upon clay, and produces good crops 
of corn and vegetables. The surrounding country is well improved, and very 
productive of corn, grain, &c. 

The timber is large and abundant; of every variety for building purposes 
(except pine), which could be sawed on the spot. Pine lumber of all dimensions, 
and of the best quality, can be obtained on the mountain from the Sewanee Coal 
Company, at from $12 to $15 per thousand, delivered at any point on their 
Railroad. 

Many are the points where building-stone can be obtained. An excellent 
quarry of durable grey sandstone could be opened, at moderate expense, imme- 
diately alongside of the Sewanee Company’s Railroad, about a mile distant from 
the summit. About 2} to 4} miles from the summit, and also immediately on the 
side of the Railroad, several quarries of grey, blue, dovecolored, and brown 
limestone, in beds of from 2} to 4} feet thick, are now in a condition to be worked 
in the most economical manner. The Sewanee Company having engaged to 
transport a certain quantity, not less than 20.000 tons of building material, free 
of cost, the only expense would be in quarrying and hauling from the Railroad 
to the place of »uilding. which may be put down at $13 per cubic yard. 

There are many springs upon the tract conveniently distributed, and likely to 
furnish afull supply of water. 

Bricks of good quality can be made on the summit, and delivered at $6 per 
thousand, there being brick clay convenient. 

Coal of good quality can be obtained from the Sewanee Company, delivered 
at any point on the line of their Railroad, at $4 per ton. The average haul 
from the Railroad cannot exceed 20 cents per ton. 


A corresPonpDEnt of the Church Journal reports the decease of the Rev. 
Hannibal Pratt, missionary at Lagrange, Texas. He died on the 11th of 
December, having just entered on his 31st year. He was born at ‘Tinmouth, 
Vermont, where the first 17 years of his life were passed. In November, 1841, 
he went to Metagorda, where his uncle, Caleb S. Ives, then had a school and 
a church. He continued with him, as scholar and as assistant, till 1848, in 
September of which year he entered the Freshman Class of ‘Trinity College. 
At the beginning of his Senior year, 1851, he was compelled by ill health to 
tay down his books, and return to Texas. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Freeman in 1854, at St. Paul’s College, of which he was one year Rector, 
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and Priest the following year. He was one of those rare men who are more 
likely to doa kind and noble action in circumstances where the world can 
never hear it. His disease was hastened by over-work and care. He insisted 
that his mother and sisters should be with him if they desired it, nobly sacri- 
ficing his own advancement to their comfort. He told his friend, on his death- 
bed, he had no care left but for them: “ he had long been accustomed to rest 
in = Gospel which he preached, and it did not fail him in the hour of his 
need.” 


Tue Journat of the Illinois Convention has come forth with great 
promptness, and shows the hand of & workman in the manner it is got up. 
he parochial reports foot up as follows: Baptisms. 603 ; confirmations, 247 ; 
marriages 201; burials 297; communicants, 2,640; catechists and S. S. 
teachers, 239 ; catechumens, 1,838; total of contributions in the Diocese for 
Church purposes, $73,344. The Bishop's Address furnishes additional statis- 
tics, thus: Number of clergymen, 57; of organized parishes, 70; of candi- 
dates for orders, 4; of visitations, 52; of times of confirmation, 34; of ser- 
mons and addresses delivered, 137 ; of churches consecrated, 6; organized, 4; 
of ordinations, 2 priests and 2 deacons; of clergymen received, 19 ; trans- 
ferred, 9. 

The Journal is accompanied with a full edition of the Constitution and 
Canons adopted at the late Convention. In the Constitution we observe two 
points that seem worthy of special mention: one is, a provision that clergy- 
men disabled by age or infirmity, and who were entitled to seats in Conven- 
tion at the time of such disablement, shall retain their rights of membership ; 
the other a provision that lay members * shall be communicants and stated wor- 
shippers in the parish they represent.” In the Bishop’s Address, we find the 
following significant passage, referring of course to the last General Con- 
vention : 

The action of the House of Bishops on the “ Memorial,” I sustained by my 
vote, but more from a sense of obligation to allow a relief which others seemed 
to require and appreciate, than from any consciousness of that necessity in my 
own ministerial experience, or a clear conviction of the efficacy and safety of 
the mode suggested. 

I earnestly hope, that in all our parishes, we shall seek no change, but pre- 
serve, as before, the services in the connexion which, whether originally intended 
or not, will be found, I am satisfied, more convenient than a division of them 
which requires several distinct hours of worship, and leading, in the end, to 
what Ido not suppose it was the intention of the House of Bishops in any 
degree to sanction. the omission of either the Litany or the Ante-Communion in 
established Parish Churches. 

On fresh missionary ground, and in certain cases of occasional worship, 
where the whole service cannot well be used, he thinks “ the minister should 
constantly press, as far and fast as he can, towards the use of the whole ; and 
in the infancy of his flock not present any part in a form so garbled as to 
require that it be unlearned, when the parish church is reared, and the obliga- 
tion rests on him and them of the full services.” In connection with this 
subject, the Bishop starts certain points which, though we are not quite pre- 
pared to assent to them, strike us as being well worth serious consideration. 
We will give the matter in his own well-chosen language : 

When a missionary service is thus constituted, I can recommend nothing so 
appropriate as the Litany, performed, (as there is reason to think it always 
ought to be,) in the parts italicized, consentaneously by ministers and people, like 
the Generel Confession, and not responsively, as custom now requires. 

It is the “ Litany or General Supplication,”—not because it embraces within 
it so large a number of our common wants and dangers, but because, like the 
General Confession, it is to combine all in its utterance. The Minister should, 
therefore, audibly complete the sense of what he is uttering, especially, since 
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without that part at which he now suspends his voice, no supplication is made. 
There has been the enumeration of the mercies desired, but no prayer offered. 
The Minister, though his voice is hushed, must now silently repeat it. or he has 
uot prayed. But why should he be silent in that emphatic part? It is right 
that the people should restrain their voices even in a general supplication, for 
the distinct and solemn enunciation of the particulars, but no propriety requires 
that the Minister should do the same, in the very part which both the individual 
and collective iatentions of the service make essential to sense and spirit. 

The form in which the Litany is printed sanctions this manner of using it. 
There are responsive parts included in it, but they are always printed in the 
ordinary type, marked as responsive by the prefix of ‘ Min.” and “Answer,” and 
by this evidently distinguished io form from what immediately precedes. But 
when italics are used, it indicates, I believe, everywhere in the Prayer Book, 
the simultaneous repeating of those parts audibly by the Minister and the con- 
gregation. We adopt this now ia the discretionary part of the Litany, although 
it is printed the same as the preceding, aud we pass then into the correct mau- 
ner with scarce a consciousness of the change After the Lord's Prayer. a 
response is introduced. In like manner at the close, immediately preceding the 
prayer, “We humbly beseech Thee,” and in the doxology, the type is altered, 
and the intimation given that it is responsive, thus discriminating it from the 
other portion, simultaneous in its form of utterance. In this same relation, the 
words “ Let us pray” are important and significant, not as is sometimes inter- 
preted, bidding to pray more earnestly, but as a retura to “ prayer,” where, as 
throughout the Liturgy, the people are silent, and auswer at the close by 
“ Amen.” 

In this expression of an opinion, long be'd by me, of the proper manner of 
using the Litany, it is not my desire to introduce it into the Parishes of the 
Diocese. It is better that uniformity should be preserved throughout the 
Chutch, and change, however natural and impressive it may appear, rest upon 
the sanction of the Bishops collectively. 


Tue Anniversary of the Orphans’ Home, New York, was lately held in 
Calvary church ; the Rt. Rev. the Provisional Bishop aud a large number of 
Clergy being present. The Report of the Directors was read by the Rey. Dr. 
Hobart; the main items of which were as follows : 

The most important event of the year was the removal of the institution from 
Hammond street to a couple of houses in 29th street, which had been rented for 
two years from the first of May last, and which secured advantages that they 
could not have enjoyed in the old quarters. There were no longer fears enter- 
tained as to the future success of the undertaking ; for the Home had now an 
established place among the charitable institutions of the city, and in the confi- 
dence of the public. The Directors would not however have it understood that 
the past year had been one of signal and uninterrupted success, for besides such 
difficulties as must necessarily attach to such an institution, the present accom- 
modations were inadequate, and the present means were too limited. During 
the year the number of applicants had averaged 5 per week, this number being 
more than double that of the preceding year. The number of boys in the Home 
was now 45, and the number of girls 32.—Total, 77—twenty more than the 
number supported at the last anniversary The number of children admitted 
during the year was 38, and the number of deaths which had occurred was six. 
Eight had been placed out, and five had been removed by their friends. The 
number of deaths was larger than that of any previous year, which fact was to 
be attributed more to the increased number of admissions than to any other 
cause. 


Orprvations.—October 29th, in St. Mark’s church, New Glasgow, Vir- 
ginia, the Rev. R. W. Nowlin to the Priesthood.—In St. Louis, Missouri, date 
and church not given, Mr. C. F. Loop to the Deaconate—November 8th, in 
St. Stephen’s, Hamburgh, Michigan, the Rev. H. Banwell to the Priesthood. 
Also, November 18th, in Christ church, Arian, the Rev. E. McClure to the 
same.—December 6th, in Trinity church, Carbondale, Penn., the Rev. Thomas 
Drumm to the Priesthood. Also, December 29th, in St. Paul's, Lock Haven, 
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the Rev. S. B. Dalrymple to the same-——December 20th, in St. Luke’s, Brook- 
lyn, New York, the Rev. J. L. Burrows and the Rev. F. W. Smith to the 
Priesthood ; and Messrs. T. I’. Cornell, James Thompson, M. E. Willing, and 
Ferris Tripp to the Deaconate.—Same date, in Trinity, Geneva, Western New 
York, Messrs. Edward R. Welles and Jedediah Winslow to the Deaconate.— 
Same date, in St. Mary’s, Burlington, New Jersey, the Rev. Edwin B. Chase 
to the Priesthood.—Same date, in St. John’s, Washington, D. C., Mr. Pyne 
and Mr. Morrison to the Deaconate. 

ConsEcRATIONS.—November 15th, St. John’s church, Kewanee, Illinois.— 
November 22d, by the Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, the burial-ground 
attached to the church of St. James the Less, Philadelphia—December 9th, 
St. John’s Free church, New Haven, Connecticut. Also, December 10th, the 
Mission Chapel of St. Paul’s church, in the same city.—December 13th, 
Christ church, Delaware City, Delaware.—December 26th. St. Mary’s church, 
Northfield, Vermont. 





THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


One ot the latest and most hopeful movements in the English Church comes 
in the shape of an organized and systematic opposition to the pew system, and 
in favour of free churches. In furtherance of the cause,a General Committee 
has been established, with the Hon. Colin Lindsay at its head, and the Rev. 
J. W. IL. Molyneux for one of its Secretaries. The Committee bave put 
forth a manifesto in which they hold the pew system responsible in a great 
measure for the present low state of religion in the cities and large towns, and 
mark out their plan of operation as follows : 

1. To promote the gencral adoption of Scriptural principles in the arrange- 
ment of churches. 

2. To urge upon the Metropolitan and Diocesan Church Building Societies, 
the duty of applying their funds to the erection and endowment of churches 
in which the private appropriation of seats shall not be permitted. 

3. To induce individual Churchmen to subscribe to the erection of churches, 
conditionally on their being “ free and open.” 

4. To assist (when desired) the incumbents and congregations of existing 
churches in the adoption of the Scriptural plan, by restoring them to the 
people and substituting (where necessary) for pew-rents the weekly Offertory. 

5. To promote the formation ef a fund in every diocese, to be called “The 
Church’s Restoration Fund,” in aid of this object. 

6. ‘T'o obtain, by petitions to Parliament or otherwise—(1) the appointment 
of committees in both houses, for inquiring into the fatal results of the pew 
system upon the religion of the people; (2) an enactment prohibiting the 
assignment of any parochial district to a new church, until it has been secured 
in perpetuity as a parish (7. e.),a wholly free and unappropriated) church to 
the inhabitant of the parish ; and (3) such further legislative remedies for the 
existing evil as Convocation may suggest. 

This, together with divers other things. may be justly hailed as a sign that 
the spirit of reformation, which has long been moving in the Church.is working 
off, from year to year, more and more of its bad or questionable elements, and 
assuming a more practical turn. We shall watch the movement with very 
great interest ; hoping that, as the American Church learnt the pew system 
from her English Mother, so she will have the grace aud the opportunity to 
unlearn it from the same great teacher. ‘To be sure, the advocates of free seats 
in England have some advantage over us, in that the pew system is all against 
the law of the land, and. they have only an illegal custom to contend with. 
On the other hand, things are probably in a somewhat more limber and plastic 
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state with us than with them; which may go far to compensate the defect of 
law on the side of free churches. 

A resotutTion had been taken, and arrangements were in progress, for 
opening Westminster Abbey for evening services. With this view, prepara- 
tions were on foot, for lighting the church with gas. Among the preachers 
announced, were the Bishops of London, Oxford, Salisbury, and Lincoln, Dean 
Trench, Canon Wordsworth, Dr. Gouiburn, the Rev. J. Kemp, of St. James’, 
the Rev. W. J. Humphrey, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. J. R. 
Rowsell, and the Rev. W. Butler, of Wantage. ‘The movement seems to have 
been prompted by the doings at Exeter Hall; and if so, then these doings 
have certainly done good. 

Tur Bisnor or Lonpon has been bestirring himself in very noble fashion 
in the season of Advent, he went through a course of preaching to the poor 
at Bethnal Green, to be followed by like doings in other places ; and he is said 
to be taking strong hold of the hearts of the people. ‘The spirit with which he 
enters into the work is well shown by the following instance: One day, alter 
visiting the Infants’ Poor House in Hornsey-Lane, he went to an omnibus yard, 
where numbers of men were gathered in a carriage-shed, and there, after a 
fervent prayer, spoke to the people for twenty minutes on their religious duties 
and interests. Among other noteworthy things, he lately presided at a mecting 
of the Islington Church Extension Society, held in the parochial schoo!-room. 
On opening the business, he referred to asimilar meeting held a year ago, remark- 
ing that it had done a great deal of good, and that its voice had been echoed 
throughout the kingdom. That one of the results of the spirit then awaken d 
mizht be seen in the London Diocesan Home Mission, and another in the 
Report of the Upper House of Convocation, on the means of extending the 
work of the Church at home. He suggested that one of the ten churches to 
be erected by the Extension Fund should be entirely free ; and he was sure 
that on the first night of the opening of such a church, 1,000 workingmen 
would be found in it. The Rev. Mr. Thomas, one of the Secretaries, then read 
the Report, from which it appeared that the total receipts and promises towards 
the Ten Churches Fund amounted to £13,413 ; and that the actual receipts of 
the year had been £6,610. One church, St. Philip’s, Arlington-square, had 
already been opened, and another, St. Luke’s, Camden-road, was advancing 
towards completion. 

‘nr Bisnop or Norwicn, also, had been preaching in gocd earnest to the 
workingmen. An enormous congregation attended his opening service at 
Ipswich. 

Tue Cuurcn Misstonary Soctety had received a princely donation of 
£50,000 from a Friend of the cause, to enable the Committee to extend their 
sphere of operations. The Society had also been endowed from the same hand 
with a sum in the funds equivalent to an annual subscription of £5,000, for 
three years and a half. 

THE LATE WITHDRAWAL of the Regium Donum from the Church in Scot- 
Jand is likely to be more than made up from cther sources. It amounted to 
£600 a-year, which was divided among the Bishops and the poorer Clergy. 
‘io compensate the loss, a very liberal subscription has been entered into by the 
wealthier members of that Church, and subscriptions to the amount of £14. 
000 or £15,000 have been advertised, in addition to nearly £1,000 for procuring 
residences for the Bishops. Among the larger contributors are Sir Jolin 
Maxwell, £2,000 ; the Duke of Buccleuch, £1,000; the Marquis of Lothian, 
£500; Lord Rollo, £500; Lady Montague, £500; Sir Archibald Edmond- 
stone, £500; Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch, Mr. Oswald, of Auchincruive, 
£500; Mr. W. G. Don, £500 ; Sir William Forbes, £300; Mr. Stuart 
Nicholson, of Carnock, £300 ; the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, £200 ; Lady 
Preston Hay, Richmond, £200; &c. 





